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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


TRANSLATION. 


THERE are two kinds of translation: one 
is an art, an end in itself; the other is a 
test, or a method of explanation, a means 
to another end. These are very commonly 
confused. 

Of the first kind are the translations of 
a great literary work into a foreign language : 
Homer, Virgil, or Dante in. English, Shake- 
speare in German, Russian, or Chinese. It 
is obvious that these must stand or fall by 
the appreciation of those who do not know 
the originals. If the Chinese version of 
Shakespeare offend against Chinese canons 
of good taste, or if it be unintelligible to the 
educated Chinese, it is a failure. So with 
Homer and Virgil and Dante in English. 
Success in this, the art of translation, can at 
best only be partial, because no word in any 
language covers exactly the same ground as 
a word in another language, and the associa- 
tions of words are so different. With simple 
thoughts there is often very little difficulty ; 
but the chief difficulty lies in association, 
and especially in literary association. Take 
for example two words, both which might 
be used in English books by an English 
speaker, merci and gramercy. If we were 
told no more of a book than that some 
English speakers used either of these, we 
might fairly infer the one to be a certain type 
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of society novel, the other’antique or mock- 
antique, Sir Thomas Malory or William 
Morris. ‘Take again the word cynosure: 
what did that mean to Thucydides? and 
what would it mean to us but for one 
passage of Milton? I need not labour the 
point: every scholar knows the importance 
of association. 

But how did he learn it? Look at the 
English style of young men fresh from the 
university: have they learnt the importance 
of association? Have schoolboys learnt it? 
What journalists or members of parliament 
have learnt it? All these, as classes, are 
ignorant of much, and what knowledge they 
have they always overdo. If one hits on a 
neat phrase, the others all copy it, until it has 
a new set of associations, and becomes for 
the man of letters detestable: still they go 
on, for years. One of these phrases is, ‘to 
do yeoman service,’ which came into exist- 
ence for the people just as the yeoman went 
out, killed by Cobden, and it is used by 
thousands of persons who have never seen 
a yeoman. If any of us have learnt the 
associations of words, we have learnt by 
reading our national literature, and by 
talking with persons who know. All this 
takes time, and it is not to be had in any 
other way. We cannot learn it from Roget’s 
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Thesaurus, or else all the Bengalee baboos 
would have it. The great man of letters 
learns it quicker than we do, but he learns 
it in the same way: Shakespeare we know 
was a great reader, and he was also a great 
talker, and lived amidst a people who talked 
well, had moreover the advantage of seeing 
scores of excellent plays performed. Our 
method of learning, if we are to learn, 
must be similar, although it will not be so 
quick. 

But if the mind is to be alive to all the 
delicacies of association, it must not be 
preoccupied. No one, I venture to say, 
can learn to appreciate these whilst he is 
learning something else: he cannot, for 
instance, learn the associations of English 
words while he is grappling with the grammar 
and vocabulary of a strange language; nor 
can he learn the associations of Latin words 
while he is still ignorant of the elementary 
words and constructions of Latin. One 
thing at a time: English at one time, Latin 
at one time, not both together. And if any 
one wants to understand the literary associa- 
tions of Latin words and phrases, he must do 


it by reading Latin, not by doing something 
else. 

It follows that we must separate the 
reading of English authors and the writing 
of English from the reading of Latin authors 
and the writing of Latin, if we are to learn to 
understand both literatures and to compose 


in both languages. When we have learnt 
how to understand and to compose in 
English, and how to understand and to 
compose in Latin, we shall be then ready 
to transfer a literary piece from one to 
the other. The more subdivision there is, 
the more effective is the teaching in each 
stage. So if we wish to enlarge the know- 
ledge of words, we must have texts that 
contain only familiar syntax ; and if we wish 
to enlarge the knowledge of syntax, we must 
have texts that contain only familiar words. 
When both words and syntax are familiar, 
we may use both freely together. 

But there is another thing called by the 
same name of translation, which is not an 
art nor an end in itself, but a test, or 
a method of explanation; that is a means 
to an end. In the early stages of learn- 
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ing a foreign language, very often the 
shortest way to test knowledge of a new 
word or construction is to ask the learner 
to express in English what he takes it to 
mean. Sometimes also it is the best way 
to teach the meaning of a new word. This 
is often the most convenient way, but it is 
not the only way. We had once to lear, 
for example, the meaning of words and 
constructions in our own language; we 
learnt them by hearing others use them in 
many connexions, and by observing their 
byplay of look or gesture. If this were not 
enough, if the speaker could not point toa 
thing that he named, or act a verb, or 
suggest association by a tone, he could 
describe it, or show a picture: and if none 
of these things were enough, the act or 
thing must have remained unexplained, to 
be learnt by experience if at all. In learning 
a foreign language, we have the advantage 
of a superior knowledge of our own, and 
here a word of translation may often save 
the description or the action. But observe, 
the help we thus gain is only gained if we 
already understand the English word and 
its associations. Suppose both English and 
foreign word to be equally unknown, or 
the English known but imperfectly, transla- 
tion here is no help. It will be necessary 
to explain the English before the foreign 
word can be understood; and _ however 
useful this may be for English, it is so 
much time wasted for the foreign language. 
There is the further disadvantage that the 
continuity of thought is broken, whilst we 
pass from one language to the other and 
back again. , 

Now the schoolboy is imperfect both in 
English and in foreign languages: it is 
obvious economy that he should learn and 
practise each of these subjects apart. His 
power of transferring thoughts from one 
language to another is limited by his know- 
ledge of either language apart. He is not 
fit to transfer from one language to another 
anything that he has not learnt already to 
understand in both: that is, the standard of 
his translation must be within the stage of 
his knowledge of the idioms of both languages. 
In other words, he cannot learn the idiom of 
either language by translation, he can only 
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practise what he has in some other way 
learnt. 

But in what way ? 

The idiom of a language is the usage of its 
best authors ; and this can only be learnt by 
reading those authors, or hearing them read, 
in the original. I hope enough has been 
said to show that familiarity with (say) Latin 
idiom cannot be gained by translating it 
into English, only by reading or hearing it 
in Latin. The same may be said of vocabu- 
lary: the Latin word and its associations are 
learnt by reading as many as possible of the 
passages where it occurs, not by looking at it 
with the eye and saying or thinking of an 
English word. It follows that more Latin 
may be learnt from reading a book of Livy 
than from translating it; and more Latin 
from reading six books of Livy once, 
than from reading one book of Livy six 
times. After the learner has read these six 
books, making occasional compositions out 
of his own head on similar themes, he is 
then ready to translate a piece of Livy 
into English, provided that he has already 
shown himself capable of writing English on 
He is also 


political and military themes. 
ready to translate a piece of Napier or 
Gibbon into Latin, but this will come later 
than the power to translate Livy into English 
in proportion as he knows English better 


than he knows Latin. I do not mean to 
imply that he translates nothing until he 
has read six books, for he must practise 
occasionally, but that after having read six 
books, he will be ready to do the translation 
either way, to a certain degree, without 
violating the idiom of either language. 

The question now recurs, what part is to 
be played by translation in the course of 
teaching? Lx hypothesi, the pupil will be 
reading his six books of Livy in Latin; and 
the only way to make sure of this, is 
actually to hear the whole six books read 
aloud in class) How are we to make 
sure that he has prepared his work, or 
that he understands what he reads? We 
will assume, for the present, that he was 
supposed to prepare at least part of the 
lesson with his dictionary at hand, and that 
we desire to test whether he has done so. 
The answer is, that the reading itself is 
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generally a sufficient test. Neither Latin nor 
any other language can be properly read 
aloud, with due emphasis and proper 
phrasing, unless it is understood; and the 
master will at once stop his reader if 
he does not read aright, and will ask 
him what he means or will correct the 
reading himself. Moreover, the master 
knows, or ought to know, what words 
and phrases are new, or likely to be mis- 
understood ; and these he will ask about or 
explain, whether the reader read properly or 
not. If we are right in desiring to concen- 
trate attention on one thing at a time, and in 
avoiding breaks of continuity, as I have 
argued above, these questions and these ex- 
planations will all be in Latin. Every now 
and then will come something which the 
master cannot make sure of, and here he 
will ask for or give an English rendering of a 
word or a difficult sentence, or better still, 
an English paraphrase in explanation; but 
the fewer these breaks the better for the 
purpose of learning Latin, and in any 
case the English given in explanation 
must be already familiar. By this means 
every moment of the lesson is given to 
learning or practising Latin, and the pace 
and thoroughness of the work is enor- 
mously increased. Reasonable care and 
preparation on the master’s part will enable 
him to bring in day by day one or other of 
the difficult constructions and idioms of the 
language, until all become quite familiar. 
By the same means the common accidence 
becomes quite familiar, with a minimum of 
the learning of paradigms by heart. 

What I have just described is suitable for 
a sixth form; and it is, indeed, remarkable 
how easy it is to dispense with English 
altogether in the reading lesson. I do not 
speak of technical grammar, notes, and ques- 
tions, which are best given in English ; but 
they may be kept by themselves ; I speak of 
the reading, that which is commonly treated 
as a basis for English construing. With the 
lower forms, a more rigid test is needed. 
Here my own experience recommends that 
new work be treated in form as above, 
paraphrased and explained by means of 
Latin or Greek words already familiar, as 
a preparation, and that the home work 
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consist partly in writing out the transla- 
tion of the piece so prepared. Here the 
ground covered will be less, the explanations 
longer and oftener; but still no time is 
lost, everything, or almost everything, being 
in Latin or Greek. With care, each pre- 
paration lesson may be madea lesson both 
in accidence and syntax, the explanations 
being partly dictated, or taken down sum- 
marily, for use at home. In the earliest 
stages, again, the bed-rock vocabulary of 
simple words, and a good deal of accidence 
as well, may be taught along with action. 
But in the. early stages, more English 
explanations will be necessary of new words, 
until the pupils have material to go on 
with. Yet it is possible to do a great deal 
even then without English, if the master 
makes up his mind to do without it as far 
as possible. This subject, however, is too 
large to deal with here ; and I must refer to 
Mr. W. H. S. Jones’s First Latin Book 
(Macmillan), where a system is worked out 
for the earlier lessons. 

The master must not be afraid of talking 
over the heads of his boys; that is the 


way we learn our own tongue, and, if used 


judiciously, it is most effective. There is 
no need, for example, to wait for the third 
declension before one can cry O di immor- 
tales! and there is no need to explain what 
it means when said, if said with appropriate 
look and tone. Many idioms not in the 
schedule may be made familiar long before 
the end of the first term, and when they 
are met with in books, a word or two will 
throw light on the accumulated associations, 
and fix them for ever. For example, the 
dependent question, escio guid dicas, may 
be used by the master long before it is 
used by the pupils; and as soon as their 
curiosity is excited to ask the reason of the 
mood, all may be explained when the boys’ 
minds are ready to receive it, eager to 
learn, and not passively resisting. So with 
the wish, wéinmam tu eloguaris, or o si sapiens 
esses—but enough. Thought, care, and 
system are wanted, but with these much 
can be done. 

One point I must lay stress on, because 
it might not seem obvious: the less test- 
construing there is, the better is the English 
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style of the translations that are done. The 
average translation in schools is bad, there ig 
no doubt of that: it is full of mistakes in 
idiom, dog-English in fact ; it is mechanical, 
a machine-made product; worst of all, it 
abounds in nonsense. It is worse than the 
average Latin composition, because the makers 
of it ought to know that it is nonsense, and 
do see that as soon as the fact is pointed out, 
Read out A’s rendering of a passage, and 
all the letters of the alphabet, including A 
himself, will be highly amused ; yet others 
may be just as bad. Now there is absolutely 
no excuse for nonsense in English. For 
mistaking the sense of a word there may 
be excuse, but there is none for nonsense. 
But in the renderings of all stages, from 
top to bottom, when the work has_ been 
done in the way suggested above, there 
is practically no nonsense. I have before 
me all the written work of four forms 
for a term; and there is in-it practically 
no nonsense, and very little unidiomatic 
English. - Meanings are mistaken not infre- 
quently, but the word given is then generally 
one that might have stood in its place without 
offence. There is no mechanical likeness 
at all: each version is the author’s, often 
racy and characteristic, always his own. 
There is one exception: he is a boy who 
has elsewhere been learning Greek for three 
years on the usual plan, and he is placed 
with a form that has been learning Greek 
for four terms on the plan described. His 
papers are nearly all nonsense; yet he is 
not inferior to the others in ability. This is 
not a unique experience; we have found 
this strong aptitude for nonsense in nearly 
every case where boys have joined us after 
learning French, Latin, or Greek elsewhere. 
Let me take a short passage (Lucian, Dial, 
Mort. 10) as an example. 

dxovoate ws Exet hulv Ta mpdyyara. juKpdp per 
huiv, ws opate, 7d oxagdlidcov cal tbwrbcabpbr 
¢ore kal Stappet Ta wodrdAd, xal qv rpar® én 
Odrepa, olxjnoerat wepttpaméy, vets & dua 
Tocovra HKerTe TWoANA EwiHhepdmevor Exacros, 

‘The spaced words and phrases were new 
and had to be explained ; the rest was also 
explained by paraphrase, even when not 
necessary, to make sure. The only English 
used was to explain the intransitive use of 
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the verb in ws éye, and the rest was as 
follows : 
oxagpliiov' cxdgos puxpbv, wrotov puxpdy, od uéya. 
irbcabpov' ddl-yov cabpby’ vwrbcabpdy éorw cxagos 
brav elcéhOn Td Viwp* robvavriovy F bycés. 
dvappet* rovr’ éorw, eloped rd Udwp" Srav eicpéy 7d 
Viwp, Scappet 7d oxddos Ta wdvra, wavTedas. 
oixjoerar. Ppovdov yerhoerat, diodetra. 
ém Odrepa, 4} Ta Erepa’ # emi rov Erepov Totxov 7 
émi Tov Erepor. 


The explanations were driven home by 
questions, so framed as to exact the use of 
the words by the pupils. It will be observed 
that the vocabulary is thus enlarged (the 
spaced words were new), the accidence is 
practised (péya, ciopéy, civéAOy, yevijoeras, 
SiuoAcirar), and the syntax also (érav eiopéy, 
brav eioéAOy): these are not new, but old 
work practised. Now take one or two ren- 
derings, as they come. 

A. Listen what we have to do. We have only a 
very little boat, as you see, and a somewhat rotten 
one, also it leaks very much, and if it should turn 
either way it would turn and go down; but you who 
came all brought many things. 

B. But listen what the trouble is. As you know, 
our boat is small and rather rotten, and leaks a great 
deal, and it will upset before it gets over, especially 
as you all have so much baggage. 

C. Hear how things are going on with us. Our 
boat is small as you see, it is a bit rotten and leaking 
badly, and if it goes to the other side it will turn 
turtle, and here have all you people come together 
with a lot of luggage. 

Z. Listen to what he has done tous, As you see 
he is small, with little sense and half rotten, and 
escapes the rest and had turned to the others and he 
will be going all round. Then you come each bring- 
ing many things. 

It should be remembered that the passage 
was not translated into English; the above 
represents the independent work of each boy. 
Mistakes are made in ds €xet, éri Odrepa, and 
mepitparév; and as these are repeated by 
several more, it is clear that they were not 
properly explained. To remedy this would 
be quite easy another time, and these par- 
ticular mistakes may be expected to disappear. 
A is not very good in style, but B and C 
are, and none of them writes nonsense. All 
are typical examples, taken at random from 
the exercises. But the unhappy Z gives a 
complete hash of nonsense for all except the 
last few words; he is the boy referred to 
above, who has been learning Greek for 


three years by means of paradigms and 
construing.! 

I will take now one or two examples to 
suggest the possibilities of the method. 
First, I copy a boy’s notes from his notebook 
exactly, mistakes and all: the text is Theocr. 
xv. I-4 and 27-32 atticized (No. 2 in my 
little Greek Reader). 

Topy® Topyots V. and D. Topyot. 

d&mrdnore’ éore os undémore mrnpels ylyverat. 

€yxéw = pour in. 

Svornvos kaxodatuwy, ovK evdatuwr. 

virrw vipw évipa* Novew wbdas ef xetpas. 

eiNigw éXlEw eiréa etAeymat. 

Oarrov’ raxéws, Oarrov, rdxiora (uaddov Taxéws). 

twa Aovwuat, Pépe Vdwp. 

otrws Novovrac of “EAAnves. mpa@rov puev exdynv 

TiWéaow éme tpamétns xévny. pera Taira 7p 
SoddAn péper 7d tSwp ev mpoxdy. 6 mév éxrelver 
Tas xelpas, ) de So0An wpdxer To Vdwp em Tas 
xelpas, 6 de rpiBer ras xelpas TH ouAuart. 

éxec with the adverb expresses a state. &yeu xdd- 

Nora, that’s very nice. 


The mistakes rAnpeis, ei for Anpys, 7} were 
due to lack of care on the master’s part, and 
can therefore be avoided by his taking more 
care to speak clearly. éyxéw was explained 
in English, and zpoxén by means of a picture. 
A few definitions or explanations from the 
master’s notes on other lessons may now be 
cited. 

mpluv* bpyavov adnpodv, éxov ddévras. 

peravociv' adddrrev riv yrounv, } é0éd\ev wh 

éuBeBnxéva, 

vet’ véovow ev TQ Udari, mpopépovres uev Tas xEtpas, 

Aaxrlfovres 5é Tots oxédeow. 

dtaylyvwoxe’ Sidrarre rods uev evOdde, rods 5’ Exei. 

ovK éxbuca eB rodv* ed errolnoa ov Kopuicas. 

képat* péAas dpus bs kpwfer kad Kad. 

ktwv* 6 kiwy Baiiger ad ad. 


I make no apology for offering these 
details: in no other way can an unfamiliar 


process be explained. It would be easy to 
show by further examples how any words or 
constructions that the master wishes to use 


1The following details may be of interest. Form 
V: 4th year of Latin, 2nd year of Greek. Average 
age 15.9. Average mark on term’s translations 
(done without construe, in the manner described) : 
Latin, Tacitus’ Agricola; upper division 71%, lower 
division 55.5%. Greek, Lucian, Select Dialogues and 
passages from Reader, 58%. Best mark: Latin 
90.5%, Greek 88%. Worst mark: Latin 42.5%, 
Greek 57.2%. A, full report has been sent to the 
Board of Education. (Z is not included in this 
reckoning. ) 
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may be brought into a lesson. My opinion 
has of course not been based on the above 
examples only, but upon prolonged experi- 
ment with sixth form work, and upon a 
carefully planned experiment with two lower 
forms. It has been fortified, and indeed the 
experiment was partly suggested, by the 
brilliant success of the same principles as 
applied to French and German ; and I wish 
to express my hearty admiration for the 
ability and insight shown in the methods of 
modern language teachers. There is no 
department of classical teaching which we 
may not improve by sitting at their feet. 

The line of reasoning sketched above, and 
the experiments based on it, have led me to 
the conclusion that there is an enormous 
waste of time and energy in our classical 
work. Some claim that classics are useful 
because they teach English; I think I have 
shown that if English be taught, classics 
cannot be taught at the same time, and that 














the proper economy is to take English by 
itself and Latin and Greek each by itself, 
I am also convinced that the use of con- 
struing in the classical lesson is a danger to 
English, because it encourages the misuse of 
words and idiom, and implants and fosters 
the habit of writing nonsense. Further, that 
a true understanding of Latin and Greek 
can only be got by reading widely in those 
languages; and that translation as an art 
can only be taught after both English and 
Latin or Greek have been made familiar, 
The material of our work will be got by 
reading aloud, and its use taught by con- 
stant question and answer, summarizing, and 
imitation, in the same language, English or 
other; whilst translation first into English 
and later from English will form the last 
stages, to be practised occasionally, and only 
after other means have been taken to fore. 
stall and prevent probable mistakes. 


W. H. D. Rouss. 





In the latest gift from Oxyrhynchus, lovers 
of great literature, and especially of poetry, 
have no contemptible portion. The re- 
covered MS. of Pindar, comprising poems to 
be classed more or less certainly as paeans, 
has indeed sustained such damage that, in 
what the editors have made legible, much 
must be regarded as material for the student 
rather than as food for the reader. But 
there remain several passages which display 
the author (whose identity is established 
beyond question) in an aspect both charac- 
teristic and novel. 

The impression we receive is that in this 
class of poem, composed for public cere- 
monies and upon public commission, Pindar 
must have been at least as successful as in 
the Zfinica, where (it is possible to think) 
the magnificence and the enthusiasm are 


1 Edited, with translations and notes, by Bernard 
P. Grenfell, D.Litt., etc., and Arthur S. Hunt, 
D.Litt., etc. London: Egyptian Exploration Fund, 


1908. 


THE PAEANS OF PINDAR AND OTHER NEW LITERATURE. 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V.)} 


sometimes imperfectly supported by the im- 
portance of the occasion, as it would be 
estimated by the average standards of human 
sentiment. No such objection, at all events, 
can be laid against a hymn composed for 
the citizens of Abdera, to celebrate their 
gratitude for the successful labour of past 
generations, which had carved out a home 
of Hellenic life in the rich but inhospitable 
barbarism of Thrace, their loyalty to the 
federal bond, which, under the mighty 
direction of Athens, had given new security 
and opened new prospects to their enterprise, 
and their common resolve to be worthy of 
such a tradition and such opportunities. 
The remains of this Ode, the second in 
order among the seven of which compre 
hensible portions have been recovered, 
exhibit at least one passage, which is & 
notable addition to our store of Greek 
poetry, and not less interesting as a docu 
ment of Greek religion. A careful examina 
tion of this will perhaps be more profitable 
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to students of literature than a description 
of the papyrus at large. It happens also 
that the finders and editors, whose work 
in both capacities we cordially appreciate, 
have here, unless we mistake, left an open- 
ing larger than usual, not merely for correc- 
tion or supplement of details, but for general 
exposition of the theme and the purpose. 

‘Whatsoever is planted in prudence and 
respect (aidws) grows ever happily in a gentle 
calm. 

‘And this gift may Heaven give us. 

‘Yet, for those that are long since dead, 
envy and the malice thereof are past and 
gone; and to his fathers a man should in 
duty bring an ample share of praise. 

‘They, having won by war a country of 
wealthy dower, planted prosperity firm, be- 
yond the wild Paeonians and the land of 
Strymon, strong breeder of warriors. 

‘Yet upon their haste descended a sudden 
fate (?), which when they had borne, the gods 
thereafter aided accomplishment. 

‘Bright in the blaze of eulogy stands he 
by whom a glorious thing is achieved ; but 
upon ‘hose, our fathers, fell—the light 
supreme,’ in front of Melamphyllon, facing 
the foe ; 

‘(Ho, Paean, ho, for the Healer, and 
may he never cease from us !) 

‘Yet, when they came to the River, and 
close thereby, that host, so few in arms, 
were to meet with a numerous host. It 
was the first of the month when this be- 
fell; and these were messengers from kind 
Hecate, Maid of the red foot, showing the 
tale of the folk, who were fain to come to 
birth.’ ! ; 

50 70 & ebBov- 
Na re kal aldot 
éykeluevov aiel OdAre padaxais evdiats. 
kal TO pev SLd6Tw 
Beds 6 & éxOpa vonous 
H6n POdvos olxerar 
Tav mada mpodavévTwr, 
xen & dvdpa roxedow pépew 
Babvdotov alcar. 
Tol ov Tokéuw KTNTapuEVvaL 
x96va rodvdwpov, bdBov 
éyxaréOnxav mépay a[yplwy Tadvwr] 
aixuaray [re Urpuuovias ya]s 


1 Oxyrh. Pap. v. p. 293 Poem II. (For the citizens 
of Abdera), vv. 50 ff. 


fabéas rpogod* adXa [80a Boots] 
érémece woipa® trdvtwv 3 
65 érera Geol cuverédeccar. 
6 6¢ kaddév Te wovnoas 
evayopiacow préyeu* 
kelvos 5° bwéprarov HAGE Pé-yyos 
dvra ducpevéwy Medap- 
PUANov mpordpoev*— 
inie madv, inte’ mara 
dé prrore elroa— 
GAG suv Toray oxeddv pordvra Pipcer 
Baots obv &vrecw 
mort moAdv orparév' év? dé unvds 
mparov rixev Gap" 
dyyedre 6¢ howxdbrefa Néyor mapbévos 
eduevins ‘Exdra 
tov €0édovra ~yevéc Oat. 

The text here, as generally wherever 
the MS. is legible, seems to be good and 
indeed almost faultless. Except in the 
places indicated, the supplements of the 
editors are minute and obvious, and I have 
adopted their readings, all but one. In the 
fifth verse of the epode (63) they give aAAa 
[8 dyowd tor], which is possible, but in 
the word ro: perhaps not very satisfactory. 
However, the doubt is insignificant: what- 
ever we should read, the sense of this 
clause is plain. What is not so plain is the 
connexion of the whole, and that we are 
now to consider. 

The singers are praising their progenitors 
or predecessors, the founders of the colony, 
whose flourishing state they themselves 
enjoy. The topic, as possibly invidious 
and provoking to the Powers, is approached 
with the habitual wariness of the Greek. 
Even prudence (they say) may, and should, 
be liberal in praise of those whom death 
has removed from jealousy. And in pur- 
suance of the same precaution, as well as 
from a sense of justice, those especially are 
chosen for praise, whose contribution to the 
work was not a triumph, but a sacrifice, the 
loss of their lives in a temporary disaster, 
bravely sustained and eventually, but by 
others, redeemed. Those, who in some 
sense failed, deserve praise not less, and 


2For éév, dv: see Editors’ note. 

3 Badvdotov alcav (58) is equivalent to Badeiar alcay 
56&s.—‘ The descendant should himself carry to 
[the ancestors] the praise of a nobly spent life,’ 
Edd. Papyri, citing Mem. vi. 46 émel ogw k.7.X. ; 
but this seems less simple and appropriate. 
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need it more, because, as the poet finely 
says, the successful man has the biaze of 
his success. Such a disaster had arrested, 
as we here learn, the establishment or 
development of Abdera. ‘Before Melam- 
phyllon’—name of sad sound yet beautiful, 
which Pindar uses with characteristic skill 
—there came upon the victims of the day 
no blaze indeed of triumph, but the light, 
both /ast and highest, of a patriot’s death, 
iméprarov péyyos, summa lux, as it is called 
with tender ambiguity. 

So far all is clear. But in the sequel 
the connexion is less obvious, and the 
editors do not seem to have found it. The 
sentence— 

GAAd uy woraup cxeddv pordvta Pipoe 

Baots civ evrecw 

mort modvv orpar6yv— 
they translate thus: ‘But they shall put 
him to confusion when he has come near 
the river, matched with a small army against 
a great host’; and upon this version, which 
plainly cannot be a continuation of the 
preceding story, they remark: ‘The future 
indicative in ¢vpoe seems unintelligible, 
except on the view that these three lines 
give the substance of an ancient oracle.’ 
The fulfilment of this oracle, we are to 
understand, is indicated in the next words, 
év S€ pnvos mpwrov tixev apap, translated 
by, ‘It fell out on the first day of the 
month.’ ! 

But is this explanation acceptable? Is 
it possible that the passage, if so meant, 
could ever have been understood? It is 
not suggested that the supposed quotation 
verbally follows the alleged oracle, which, 
as the editors say upon the suggestion of 
Prof. Blass, would naturally run in hexa- 
meters. Nothing in the context, or in the 
sentence itself, indicates that the story is 
dropped, and that we are suddenly carried 
to a new subject and a new speaker. The 

1Rather, ‘It was the first of the month (when 
this befell).? The difference, though small, is not 
quite immaterial. See hereafter.—The schol. to v. 77, 
mpoéreyev [Hv] wéAdNovoay pdxnv] Tots juerépos, as 
given by the editors, points to a prophecy of the 
battle ; but the essential words are a supplement, and 
rightly marked as doubtful. In any case the note 
could not be conclusive; the scholia are often 
plainly wrong. 


former subject, that of the fight at Melam- 
phyllon, is by no means plainly finished; 
on the contrary we expect, after the paren- 
thetic appeal to ‘the Healer’, that the 
theme will be resumed and carried on to 
a happy or consolatory termination. In 
these circumstances, how could the quota- 
tion be apprehended as such? Nor is it 
explained how the interpretation leads ‘to 
the sequel and to the mention of Hecate 
and her ‘message’. Was this message the 
oracle? It seems hard to suppose so, or 
to make out, on these lines, any continuity 
of thought. We demur, therefore, to the 
hypothesis of a quotation as neither war- 
ranted nor useful. 

All must be the words of Pindar and 
part of the story, and must relate to the 
same subject as the preceding, the fight at 
Melamphyllon, and, in particular, those who 
fell there. Nor does the future (¢vpra) 
make any difficulty. The future is of that 
kind which may be called ‘historical’, and 
is equally ‘admissible in English, when a 
narrator desires that the hearer should 
approach a certain event with something 
of the feeling which it aroused’ in the 
actors at the time, and should view the 
event as a surprise. ‘When the host 
comes to the river, certain things will 
occur’ means (in a story) that they did 
occur, but that we are to approach them 
in imagination along with the host.2 Nor 
need we make any mystery about the un- 
expressed subject of the verb ¢ipoe. It 
is morapuds, supplied from zoraug. No 
other can be supplied, and this presents 
itself naturally.2 An ordinary writer, a 
prose-writer or a poet less bold than 
Pindar, would no doubt have made the 
‘host’ the subject of the sentence, writing 
it somewhat thus:—dAAa apa orapo 
oxeddv podrwv pigerar otpatds Baids roAdAO 

2In English, under such circumstances, we gener- 
ally use the ‘past future’, and say that the things 
‘were to’ happen; Greek, which habitually nar- 


rates in the present tense (historical), naturally uses 
(as’ we also can do) the simple future. 


3It is conceivable that Pindar wrote morayds (not 
morau@) leaving the dative to be supplied, a more 
common arrangement, but this supposition is not at 
all necessary. The arrangement actually given is 
both correct and clear. 
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otpar (or zpos woAtv orparév), ‘near by 
the river, the small host, when it arrives, 
will meet with a great one.’ This common 
form Pindar characteristically varies and 
embroiders. First he personifies the river, 
rorapos pige. otparov mpds otpartdv, ‘the 
river will bring one host to the other’— 
thereby lifting the style, and at the same 
time indicating that the juncture or meet- 
ing will occur ‘close to’ the river indeed, 
but after the coming host shall have passed 
it. Next, for the familiar piyvuoOar (pry- 
vivat), SO freely used for meet, encounter, 
even in prose, that it had lost colour and 
force as a figure, he substitutes the synony- 
mous, but not familiar, ¢vpev: the river 
will ixéerfuse (instead of ‘join’) one host 
with the other. Such freshening and 
strengthening of a metaphor is among the 
chief and most frequent marks of his 
manner. Lastly, to avoid the common- 
place antithesis orpardv Badv pds roddv 
orpatov, he develops otpardv Badv into 
orparov poAdvta Baois civ évrect, and for 
otparov puts an anticipatory pronoun, sv, 
which is afterwards interpreted by relation 
to the antithetic pds roAtv orpardév. This 
last point, the use of the pronoun, is the 
only point in which the structure of the 
sentence presents obscurity; and even this 
is smoothed in Greek by a peculiarity of 
the language, which in English cannot be 
reproduced,—the ambiguous number of uv, 
representing both singular and plural. As 
placed here, it must naturally be taken first 
as plural (¢hem), referring to the plural 
(keivors v. 68) of the preceding sentence. 
Thus, when heard, it explains itself, and 
in the sense intended. The effect could 
be represented in prose by 4aAX’ adrors, 
Bady orpariv poddvra, piger 6 motapds mpds 
But the fact that the actual 
pronoun, pv, can also in form be singular, 
makes easy to the ear the transition to 
poddvra, the case of which is determined 
by otpardv, afterwards supplied. English, 
being incapable of this phonetic accommo- 
dation, cannot with convenience reproduce 
the sentence verbally. The sense we may 
represent thus: ‘But close by the river, 
when they arrive, this host so few in arms 
will, at the passing, meet a numerous host.’ 


ToAiv orparov. 
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They means, as shown by the context, the 
dead of Melamphyllon; the description of 
them as ‘few in arms’ suggests that in 
that disaster the small force of the nascent 
Abdera was wholly or nearly destroyed. 
Them therefore, the dead, we follow, as 
directed by the future tense, to see what 
further befell them after their death. 

Where then, we are next to ask, did this 
‘meeting’ take place, and whom did the 
warriors meet? The story answers both 
questions. It was ‘by the River’,—by she 
River, which in such a connexion needs 
neither name nor description, and indeed 
has no universally accepted name, though it 
is known without name in the religious 
poetry of all times and peoples, not least in 
our own: 

Part ot the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

It is the River of Death,! the boundary 
between the seen world and the unseen, and 
the passage into that other. By this water 
the fallen warriors were carried to their 
meeting, on the further shore, with a multi- 
And 


tude far exceeding their little number. 
this multitude were, not, as we might for a 
moment suppose, their ancestors and pre- 
decessors, but, as we are immediately told, 
their successors and descendants, those who 


‘were fain to be born’. The conception 
assumes and depends upon the doctrine 
which is used, with the same consolatory 
purpose, in the Szxth Aeneid. In the other 
world, the world of the dead, dwell and may 
be seen not only the souls that have lived, 
but also those which are to be born and 
live hereafter. Indeed the distinction of 
the two classes is rather one of stage and 
condition than of personal identity, if as 
Virgil declares and Pindar may here imply,” 
the same soul passes through successive 
births. At all events, there they are and 


1 Anonymous, as here, and with great advantage 
to the effect, in Homer, //. 23. 74: the ghost of 
Patroclus says 77\é pe elpyoucr puxal eldwha kaudvTwr | 
ovdé wé Tw wioryerOa brép Torapoto éGow—a passage 
which, by ployer@ar, may have suggested Pindar’s 
pupoe. 

2 There is perhaps a suggestion of this in the phrase 
tov é0éovra *yevéoOa, which may refer to the pre- 
paration by which, according to Virgil, the soul is 
led to desire the renewal of life. 
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may be seen, the souls that are destined and 
desire to be born. And as Anchises saw 
and showed to Aeneas with delight the 
many and mighty forms of the future 
Romans, so did the warriors, who had given 
their lives for Abdera, see with joy and 
consolation the ‘many’ that were to be,— 
the host of future Abderites, among them 
doubtless the singers of Pindar’s paean, for 
whose happy lives their sacrifice had prepared 
the way. 

Nor had they to wait for this consolation 
until, like Aeneas, they had reached some 
secret Elysium, some inner place inthe spectral 
territory, where the future souls habitually 
dwelt. ‘Close by the River’ it was, and ‘at 
their arrival,’ that the great host met them, 
—a special favour this from Hecate, Queen 
of that Realm. For it happened that the 
new-comers had a special claim to the favour 
of Hecate, the diva ¢riformis, Lady of Birth 
and of Death and Lady of the Moon, 
Proserpina, Luna, Diana. The day of 
Melamphyllon chanced to be ‘the first of the 
month’, the day sacred to Hecate in her 
lunar aspect. Therefore the Queen, in 
honour of the day, graciously sent! the 
future souls to meet them, as her messengers, 
and to show ‘the number that were fain to 
be born’, the great and prosperous population 
by which their own small number was to be 
happily replaced. 

Here again, in the words dyyeAAe Adyov 
tov éOéhovta yeverOar, we have a charac- 
teristic specimen of Pindar’s pregnant phrase. 
In Adyos there is the same ambiguity as in 
the English ¢a/e. It means both xumber 
and story, as A€yw is either count or relate. 
Here, by reference to woAiv many, numerous, 
it means primarily zwmdéer, and is a poetical 
synonym for dpufyos. But the connexion 
with ayyeAAc also imports the more common 
meaning, story. The future souls were not 
only to show their number, but also to tell 
their destinies, as the destinies of Rome and 
of the Roman souls are told by Anchises to 
Aeneas. And to suit the latter sense, Aoyov 
tov €GéAovta yevéoGar is written boldly for 


1 Note the imperfect tense of dyyedXe, marking that 
the message is coincident with the coming of the 
‘great host’, and is another aspect of it,—‘ Hecate 
was thereby sending a message.’ 


Adyov (dpiOpsv) Tov trav eHeddvTwv yever Ou, 
‘the number of those that would be born’, 
The word ¢é0édovra, fain, wishing, applies 
literally to the multitude, the souls, who 
were eager for the life they were to enjoy, 
but to the ‘story’ applies in figure only, asa 
poetical equivalent for péAAovra. 

The allusion to the date of Melamphyllon, 
‘the first of the month,’ might suggest that 
the ode was intended for performance on 
the anniversary of the battle. But the 
inference would be doubtful. More pro- 
bably that day was black in the calendar of 
Abdera, and celebrated, if at all, by offices 
of mourning. But in a paean, this and all 
topics are to be turned to the purpose of 
joy, comfort, and gratitude, as Pindar very 
happily does. The fallen heroes, decause of 
the day, received instant assurance of the 
prospect since, realized, by which their 
heroism was repaid. And to signify this 
transition, the cheering refrain, ‘Oh Healer, 
oh the Healer! Never may He cease from 
us!’ is introduced between the sorrow and 
the consolation. 

To Hecate is given the epithet douvixdre(a, 
which the editors render by ‘rosy-footed’, 
They remark that it 


is applied to Demeter in O/. vi. 94, where the 
epithet has been supposed . . . to refer to the red 
colours of harvest; but no such allusion can be 
claimed in the case of Hecate, and no doubt in both 
passages the adjective is used, like poddrnxus, of 
personal charms only. 


That ‘harvest’ is irrelevant we must 
agree, and indeed it is scarcely admissible in 
the place cited, where ‘red-footed Demeter’ 
is associated with Hecate ‘her daughter 
of the white steeds’. But neither there nor 
here is it apparent why the ‘ personal charms’ 
of the goddesses should be noticed, nor is 
go.vixo- (ved, crimson) quite the same thing 
as podo- (vosy), nor is it certain that the 
foot itself has the colour; it may be a 
sandal or foot-gear of some kind, with 
which both the Mother and the Maid, 
in certain aspects, were represented or 
invested. As to the meaning of the 
symbol, nothing precise seems provable 
either from OZ vi. 94 or from the paean; 
but a happy significance would suit that 
place, and in the paean seems to be required. 
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This passage, on the meeting of the 
spectral hosts, is, I think, the most interest- 
ing, from a poetical point of view, in the new 
Pindar. It is one of the longest fragments 
intact, and appears to include everything 
necessary to comprehension. LEarlier in the 
same poem (p. 27, ii. 24), we have a piece 
which exhibits the poet in a vein perhaps 
without example in the Zpinicia. The City 
of Abdera speaks for itself, and with the 
joyful gaiety befitting a ‘youthful’ town. 
‘My home is the land of Thrace, rich in 
vines and in corn. May my increasing age 
hereafter not fail to stand secure! Young as 
I am, I have been a mother to her from 
whom my own mother came, when the fire 
of the foe had smitten her.’ 

vedtoNls ei’ parpds 

6¢ parép’ éuds érexov Eurrayv 

modeuly mupl mrayetoar. 
The allusion, explained by a marginal note 
and sufficiently obvious, is to the burning 
of Athens by the Persians: from Athens 
came the colonizers of Teos, and from Teos 
was founded Abdera. The restoration of 
Athens is claimed by Abdera as her work, a 
boast which may have had some special ex- 
planation unknown to us, but does not seem 
to require it. Ina political sense, the eleva- 
tion of the new Athens, the Athens of the 
hegemony and the empire, was in fact the 
work of the Ionian cities, and of Abdera 
therefore as one of them. If the grandchild 
exaggerates her part, that is not surprising on 
a festal occasion. The form of expression, 
patpds parép’ érexov, though quaint, is simple 
and passable as a jest,\—not perhaps a 
particularly admirable jest, but we should 
hardly expect Pindar to be very dexterous in 
this line. It is amusing to see that at the 
call of the people, and inspired by the frank 
rejoicing of a popular holiday, he could 
condescend to such a caper. The same 
subject, the restoration of Athens, and the 
material rebuilding and refortification of the 
city, as a type of the political construction, 
seems to be pursued in the sequel (v. 43), 
where, combining the remains of the text 
with the indications of the marginal notes, 


1The editors would substitute éridov for érexov, but, 
upon consideration of the purpose, érexov seems to be 
necessary. 
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we should read apparently something like 
this : 


H pev ovdk dawrdras Gdxg 5é reixos dvdpdv 
byrorov torarat* 

ee Mappapat pay 

dvricrpoga Sos. 


‘Truly not by deceit, but by valour of men, 
is a wall builded highest; . . . but I fight 
an enemy with weapons answering to his 
own. If this was the substance, we can 
hardly be wrong in supposing a reference 
to the famous craft and diplomacy of 
Themistocles, by which the refortification 
of Athens was secured against Spartan 
interference, and to the animated contro- 
versy, on the merits of fortifications as 
compared with braver defences, which, as we 
know already from Plato,? arose out of the 
occurrence. The Abderites, loyal to ‘the 
mother of our mother’, defend the use of 
guile where guile was so plainly intended, 
and the barrier of a rampart against those 
who could best be so met. At all events, 
the plain allusion to Athens, which precedes, 
is an interesting testimony to the enthusiasm 
of the confederates, while the great liberation 
was still fresh, for the capital and protectress 
of the Ionian race. 

Even more remarkable, as material for 
history in some of its most instructive aspects 
as well as in poetic quality, is, or must have 
been, the Paean written ‘for the Delphians’ 
and addressed ‘to Pytho’ (p. 41, Poem vi.). 
It is deplorably injured, and the gaps leave 
obscure, in connexion or meaning, much of 
what is solid. But the title, and the 
opening passage, afford a glimpse, in some 
ways rather surprising, of the conditions 
still subsisting, so late as the decade 470- 
460 B.c.,° between the sanctuary of Pytho, 
perhaps on the whole the most fascinating to 
our curiosity of all Greek foundations, and 
the township or people, which eventually 
so absorbed the ancient oracle, that Pythian 
and Delphian are for us, and were for later 
Hellas, convertible and synonymous terms. 
Evidently this was by no means the case 
when ‘Delphians’, or Pindar speaking for 
‘Delphians’, could apply, ‘in the name of 


2 Zaws, p. 778 D. 


3Date fixed by reference to Nemean vii.; see 
below, and the editors’ Introduction, p. 20. 
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Olympian Zeus’, to be permitted to assist 
‘Pytho’ in the choric worship of Castalia, on 
the ground that the rites ‘lack men’, whom 
Pytho, it would seem, is not able effectively 
to supply. Such is the purport of the 
opening address, spoken, as we should 
rather suppose, by the Delphian per- 
formers of the Paean in their public and 
representative capacity.! They distinguish 
themselves from ‘Pytho’ completely, and 
speak of ‘hearing about’ the circumstances 
of the sacred foundation, precisely as they 
might if they resided elsewhere. Something 
of this kind, some distance and delicacy of 
relation between town and sanctuary, might 
be inferred from the cautious and scrupulous 
way in which their respective names are 
used, or rather avoided, by Aeschylus in 
the (almost contemporary) Choephori and 
prologue to the Zumenides. But the new 
paean is plainer and more definite. Totally 
different, we may remark, is the Delphi of 
forty or fifty years later, as depicted by 
Euripides in the Andromache and the Jon. 
Indeed, in the circumstances of the paean, 
the town of those plays can hardly be con- 
ceived to exist; it had probably been much 
developed by half a century of consultants, 
dedicators, and celebrants of the Pythian 
Games. 

Of this paean, For the Delphians, and of 
another? out of the six or seven now 
partially legible, the existence was already 
signalized by references in the Zpinicia,—a 
remarkable illustration of Pindar’s copious- 
ness in personal allusion. In the Seventh 
Vemean, written for an Aeginetan, he relates 
the death of the Aeacid hero Neoptolemus, 


1The practice of Pindar in the Zfznicia would 
admit, quite naturally, the supposition that it is the 
poet who speaks, identifying himself with his poem 
and requesting acceptance, nor would this much 
affect our point. But it does not yet appear, so far 
as I have observed, that in Paeans he used, or used 
so freely, this personal manner, less appropriate, if 
admissible, when his employers were not persons or 
families, but cities, public bodies, or their deputies 
appointed for an official performance. An article on 
this volume in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift (Otto Schroeder) cites as examples éparal po 
yAGooa (Paean vi. 58) and éxpdv@ny (Ix. 34), but in 
both it seems that the choreutes may be the speaker. 

2 Poem iv. For the Ceans, to Delos. See the 
editors’ Introduction. 


killed at Delphi, and adopts the version 
of the story which was approved at 
Aegina. According to this, the quarrel, in 
which Neoptolemus lost his life, arose out 
of the exactions and insolence of the 
Delphians who served the temple. To 
obtain their alleged dues, they fell upon the 
sacrifice, which Neoptolemus was offering 
(one is reminded of Hophni and Phineas), 
and for resisting this outrage, he was 
assassinated. The Delphians, as might be 
supposed, had quite another story. Accord- 
ing to them, the provocation came from 
Neoptolemus himself, who insolently and 
impiously claimed to be paid by Apollo, out 
of the Delphian treasures, for the slaying of 
his father Achilles. The scholia to the 
Seventh Nemean inform us that the explicit 
adoption there of the Aeacid story—that the 
quarrel was ‘for meats’ (epi xpedv)—has an 
apologetic purpose, inasmuch as Pindar had 
given offence by the way in which the 
incident was related in his paean for the 
Delphians. This offending narrative, that of 
the paean, described the quarrel, according 
to the scholia, as arising pupiav repi tipdy. 
Boeckh, upon the suggestion of a scholium 
which speaks of voyu(opevar trai (accustomed 
payments), changed the, text of the quotation 
to poupray repi tiwav, where potpios, a dubious 
word, was supposed equivalent to vouufdpevos, 
customary. We have now the original 
passage (p. 47, vi. 118), where the disputed 
phrase appears as . up. . v mepi Tipav, pointing 
prima facie, when compared with the pre- 
existing citation, to pupiav wept timav. Pro- 
fessor Housman, in this Review,® following 
the lead of Boeckh but greatly improving it, 
proposes xupiav mepi tizav, which would un- 
doubtedly bear the sense sought, authorized 
payments, or payments demanded according 
to custom. 

The point is of little importance; but in 
view of the interest bestowed on this legend 
by the Andromache of Euripides, which 
principally rests upon it, we may suggest a 
doubt, whether authorized payments or 
customary payments, however expressed, is a 
phrase quite suitable to the paean. The 
mention of vomsfopevat tiwad in the scholium 
does not prove that a _ corresponding 


3 supra Pe Ile 
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epithet stood in the text; and if it was in 
the text, how can we account for the 
offence, which the paean appears to have 
given at Aegina? With this epithet, the 
phrase seems to point clearly and exclusively 
to the Aeginetan version,—that the quarrel 
turned upon the exactions of the Delphian 
ministers! It does not apparently even 
admit the Delphian version, the alleged 
claim for blood-money brought by Neopto- 
lemus against Apollo, a claim assuredly not 
‘authorized’ or customary. Why then was 
Aegina displeased ? 

Is it after all quite certain that Pindar did 
not write, as we are told, pvpiav epi tipdy, 
or pupiay wept timav, about an enormous 
payment? The phrase is vague and scarcely 
intelligible ; but in the circumstances this 
may rather confirm than impeach it. Writing 
for Delphians, Pindar, if he would touch 
on this delicate matter at all, could hardly 
fail to allow for the view of his employers. 
Yet his personal and professional connexions 
with Aegina would dictate caution on the 
other side. Is it not conceivable, that in 
this dilemma, he deliberately tried to cover 


both the alleged causes of quarrel,—the 
Delphian exactions and the claim of Neo- 
ptolemus, and wrote enormous payment in the 
hope that each party would be content to 
take it as they preferred? If his hope was 
disappointed, and he was forced to explain 


himself afterwards, at Aegina, in the 
Aeginetan sense, that is no unlikely result of 
such a prevarication. Indeed the phrase 
enormous payment points at least equally, and 
rather, to the claim of Neoptolemus against 
Apollo, and his intention, as alleged by 
the Delphians, to satisfy his demand by 
plundering the temple-treasure. It would 
be so interpreted by the Delphians, and 
the Aeginetans might well apprehend that it 
was so intended by the poet,? whom. they 
blamed accordingly. We may observe that 
a marginal note to the papyrus (vi. 118) 
gives both the Aeginetan story and the 


1That the exactions were ‘authorized’, that is to 
say, authorized by Delphi, must have been assumed 
by the Aeginetans themselves, and their displeasure 
can hardly therefore have rested on the mere epithet. 


*The more easily because the slaying of Achilles is 
previously mentioned in the paean, vv. 81-86. 
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Delphian as alternative explanations of the 
text, which implies that the text was am- 
biguous, and may possibly mean that the 
author of the note recognized this ambiguity 
as intentional.® 

But we are travelling beyond our purpose, 
and must not pursue the many questions of 
history and legend raised by the new ‘find’. 
We are concerned rather to exemplify the 
accessions to poetry as such; these, not- 
withstanding the ruin of the MS., are con- 
siderable, and a subject for much congratu- 
lation to the finders. 

Less attractive, and indeed to the mere 
reader hardly commendable at all, is the 
other chief novelty of the volume, a large 
piece from a historian, apparently of the 
fourth century B.c., who wrote a continu- 
ation of Thucydides. The recovered por- 
tion belongs to the middle of the decade 
400-390 B.C., the commencement of hostili- 
ties between Thebes and. Sparta, Agesilaus 
in Asia, etc. The authorship is disputed. 
If Theopompus was the man, certainly, he 
was once, as the editors say, ‘a worse 
stylist than has generally been supposed.’ 
The sole merit of the new writer, in this 
respect, seems to be that he is easy and 
clear. Whether we should add, with the 
editors, that the fragment would make 
Theopompus ‘a greater historian’, depends 
upon the definition of such greatness. To 
me it seems rather that the new annalist, 
with his desultory summers and winters, and 
his persistent silence as to any reasons why 
the facts, which he details, should incite an 
intelligent interest by their bearing upon 
large and permanent issues, illustrates very 
instructively what the Thucydidean theory 
of history would have produced, if Thu- 
cydides had not been greater than his 


3Hro Trav KpeQv, & Stapwatdvrwv cuviOws rtav 
a... wy (?) édvoxépave xal éxwdve, 51d Kal avypynrac’ 
h Tov xpnudruv, & diaprdfwy els éxdixiay rod marpds 
dvnpéOn. Prof. Housman, whose reading and punc- 
tuation I follow, adopts 4\Awy, with the editors, for 
the imperfect word. If it was so written, one may 
suspect it to be an error for some contraction of 
dugurodwy, ¢.g. aupdwv. As the full word occurs in 
the text (dugemddos), it could bear abbreviation. 
The meaning seems to be that the temple-ministers, in 
pursuance of a bad custom (cvv7}@ws), tried to seize the 
sacrifice of Neoptolemus in satisfaction of alleged dues. 
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theory. A rival claimant for authorship is 
the misty figure of Cratippus, to whom the 
editors incline, though they find some diffi- 
culty in supposing that so authentic a writer 
could be so little celebrated, as Cratippus 
was. After conscientiously perusing the 
remains, I cannot feel that this objection 
is invincible. Nevertheless here is a fine 
field for the investigation of sources. 

On the other hand, we would gladly read 
more, if more there were, of the ‘Un- 
canonical Gospel’: 

Reyer (6 Papwraios rH TwrApr)’ Kabapedw 
€Aovrdunv yap év TH Aiuvy tod Aaveid, Kai 
kXipaxos KateA\Pav 81’ Erépas 
dvnOov, kat Aevka evdvpara evedvodpnv Kai 
kaGapd, Kai téte FAOov Kai mporeBreYva 
tovTos Tois dyiow oKeveriv. 6 Lwrip mpds 
avtov droxpiOeis efrev’ Ovai, tupAoi pr) 
av éAovaw TovTos Tois yeopevors 


&’ §erépas 


Opovtes. 











vdacw, év ols Kives cai yxoipor BEBAnvra 
vuxTos Kal wpuépas, Kal vidpevos Td éxtis 
Séppa éopykw, Orep kai ai ropvac kal ai 
avAntpides prpifovew al 
opyxove. cat xaddwrifover mpds érOvuiav 
tav dvOpwrwv? Evdobev Se éxeivar werArpwvra 
oKoptiwv Kal maons Kakias. éy® S€ Kai of 
paOnrai pov, ois eyes py BeBarricbu, 
BeBippeba év vdacr (wns aiwviov x.7.A, 

Here we are at least in contact with the 
warm mind of somebody, with beliefs and 
purposes. Nor need one be a specialist in 
the matter to perceive the deeply interesting 
comparisons which both style and substance 
by likeness and by unlikeness invite. 

But we must make an end, and quit an 
interesting volume with gratitude all the 
greater that it includes the hope of favours 
to come. 


Aovovow Kat 


A. W. VERRALL. 





Tue chief Greek critics who mention 
Theopompus are Longinus, in the De Suéb- 
limitate; Demetrius, in the De Llocutione ; 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in some 
of his literary essays. 

There are two references to Theopompus 
in the De Sublimitate. In c. 31 he is 
commended for his employment of a homely 
but effective metaphor: ‘In this way, too, 
that original phrase of Theopompus deserves 
praise. Owing to the correspondence between 
word and fact it seems to me to be highly 
expressive ; and yet Caecilius for some un- 
explained reason finds fault with _ it. 
“ Philip,” says Theopompus, “had a genius 
for stomaching things (dvayxopayjoa mpay- 
pata).” Now a homely expression of this 
kind is sometimes much more telling than 
elegant language, for it is understood at once 
since it is drawn from common life, and the 
fact that it is familiar makes it only the more 
convincing. So the words ‘stomaching 
things” are used most strikingly of a man 


THEOPOMPUS IN THE GREEK LITERARY CRITICS. 


(With special reference to the newly-discovered Greek historian: Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Part V., pp. 110-242.) 











who, for the sake of attaining his own ends, 
patiently and with cheerfulness endures things 
shameful and vile.’ The author then goes 
on to quote the bold metaphors xatayopdetwr 
éavTov and €ws amas Katexpeovpyy Oy found in 
Herodotus (vi. 75, vii. 181), and says in 
conclusion, ‘these phrases graze the very 
edge of vulgarity, but they are saved from 
vulgarity by their expressiveness.’ The other 
reference to Theopompus is in c. 43, where 
Herodotus and he are linked together again, 
but this time as offenders. Both of them are 
apt, we hear, to mar impressive passages by 
triviality of expression. In describing a 
storm and its incidents, Herodotus will use 
such ill-sounding or undignified phrases as 
(codons THs Oadrdoons, 6 adveuos éxoriare, 
téhos dxdpurtov (Herod. vii. 188, 191, Vill. 
13). And similarly Theopompus in an 
elaborate word-picture (too long to be re 
produced in detail) of the equipment of the 
Yersian army which invaded Egypt, had 
spoilt the entire effect by the use of some 
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petty words. After quoting this passage, the 
critic remarks that Theopompus here 


‘runs off from the more elevated to the more 
lowly, whereas he should, on the contrary, have 
risen higher and higher. With his wonderful descrip- 
tion of the whole outfit he mixes bags and condiments 
and sacks, and conveys the impression of a con- 
fectioner’s shop! For just as if, in the case of those 
very adornments, between the golden vessels and the 
jewelled mixing-bowls and the silver-plate and the 
pavilions of pure gold and the goblets, a man had 
actually brought and set in the midst paltry bags and 
sacks, the. proceeding would have been offensive to 
the eye, so do such words when introduced out of 
season constitute deformities and as it were blots on 
the diction. He might have described the scene in 
broad outline just as he says that hills blocked their 
way, and with regard to the preparations generally 
have spoken of ‘‘waggons and camels and the 
multitude of beasts of burden carrying everything 
that ministers to the luxury and enjoyment of the 
table,” or have used some such expression as ‘‘ piles 
of all manner of grain and things which conduce 
preeminently to good cookery and comfort of body,” 
or if he must necessarily put it in so uncompromising 
a way, he might have said that ‘‘all the dainties of 
cooks and caterers were there.”’ 


According to Cicero and Suidas, Isocrates 
said of his two pupils Theopompus and 
Ephorus that the former needed the curb, 
the latter the spur. The author of the De 
Sublimitate is familiar (ii. 2) with this anti- 
thesis; and though he does not himself use 
it in connexion with Theopompus and 
Ephorus, he doubtless knew that it had 
been so used. 

The references made to Theopompus in 
Demetrius, De Llocutione, are all of a dis- 
paraging nature. Theopompus is evidently 
regarded by him as a forcible-feeble or 
feeble-forcible (8d kat Seavots tivds pac, 
dorep kai Oedroprov, Seva od Seas €yovtas, 
De Elocutione, § 75). It is hinted that it is 
his sensational topics that give him an 
appearance of vigour: ‘Theopompus, for 
instance, in a certain passage describes the 
flute-girls in the Peiraeus, the stews, and 
the sailors who pipe and sing and dance; 
and through employing all this strong 
language he seems to be forcible, although 
his style is really feeble (§ 240).’ In § 247 
his forced antitheses are condemned, ‘We 
should avoid antitheses and exact parallelisms 
of words in the period, since in place of 
force they render the style laboured and 
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often flat. Theopompus, for example, when 
inveighing against the intimates of Philip, 
enfeebled his invective by the following 
antithesis : ‘‘ men-slayers in nature, they were 
men-harlots in life.” The hearer, having his 
attention fixed on this elaboration, or rather 
affectation, forgets to be angry,’ or (as we 
are told in § 27, where the same passage is 
quoted) ‘indignation needs no art; in such 
invectives the words should be simple and, 
in a manner, impromptu.’ In § 250 Demos- 
thenes is censured for the same fault as 
Theopompus, ‘Excessive antithesis, already 
condemned in the case of Theopompus, is 
out of place in Demosthenes also, as in the 
following passage, ‘‘ You were initiating, I was 
initiated; you taught, I attended classes ; 
you took minor parts in the theatre, I was a 
spectator; you broke down, I hissed (De Cor. 
§ 265).” The elaborate parallelism of clauses 
produces the impression of false artifice ; of 
trifling, rather than of honest indignation.’ 
In Greek critics other than’ Longinus, 
Demetrius and Dionysius, the only important 
references to Theopompus are, I think, to be 
found in Hermogenes and Theon. Her- 
mogenes (7. id. ii. 6) remarks that the Greeks 
did not regard the writings of Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Hellanicus and Philistus, as fur- 
nishing models of style in the same degree 
as those of Thucydides, Herodotus, Heca- 
taeus and Xenophon. Theon (xpoyvpv. iv. 
18) complains of the lengthy digressions in 
the PiAurrixai iotropiac of Theopompus: dvo 
yap mov, kal tpeis, kal mXelous iotopias dAas 
Kata TapéxBucw ebpicxopev, év ais ody Srws 
Pirizrov, aAXd’ otd€ Maxeddvos tivds ovopd 
Earlier (i. 4) he points out how 
variously one and the same idea has been 
conveyed by Thucydides, Theopompus and 
Demosthenes. Thucydides: pOdvos yap Tots 
(Go. mpos 7d avrizadov, To Sé pi) éurodav 


Theopom- 


éoTuv. 


dvavtaywvictm ebvoia TeTipyrat. 


pus: €riorapar yap ot rois pev (ovtas 
moAhot pera Suvopeveias e€erdfovor, trois de 


tereAcuTyKdct Sia Td TANOOS TOV éTOV éraviact 
tovs POdvovs. Demosthenes: tis yap obK oide 
TOV TavTwr Ste Tois pev (Oow aracw trerti 
a , ” 3 / , A a 
Tis 7) TAEiwy 7 EAdTTwv POdvos, Tois TeOvewras 
Se ovde tHv éxOpav ovdeis Ere poet; Theon 
seems to prefer Theopompus to Xenophon, 
and not (like Hermogenes) Xenophon to 
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Theopompus: éo7: dé Kai ioropias Kai ddovs 
Aoyous GAAHAOS dvtimapaBadrAew, TxorodvTa 
7 dpevov eepyarpevov' ofov Anuoobevovs 
pév mpos tovs “Yzepisov, Oeordymrov dé tas 
*EAAnuxas ioropias mpis tas Zevopavros 
(ii. 9). 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers to Theo- 
pompus in the preface to his history, as well 
as in his critical writings. Speaking of his 
own guiding principles, he says: . . . ovre 
SiaBoras Kal? Erépwv éyvwxds roreicbar ovy- 
ypadewy, dorep ’Avagiraos cai Oedropmros év 
Tois Tpootmious Tov iotopiav éroinoay (Antigg. 
Rom. i. 1): a censure which is confirmed, 
so far as Theopompus is concerned, from 
other sources. In the De Compositione 
(c. 23) he gives a short list of writers who 
have excelled in the elegant style of com- 
position (word-arrangement) and includes in 
it ‘among tragic poets, Euripides alone; 
among historians, none exactly but Ephorus 
and Theopompus more than most; among 
orators, Isocrates.’ But it is in the last 


chapter of his letter to Gnaeus Pompeius 
Geminus that Dionysius expresses himself 
most fully with regard to Theopompus’ 


characteristics. The passage is so important 
that it deserves to be quoted at length: 


‘Theopompus of Chios was the most celebrated 
of all the disciples of Isocrates. He composed many 
panegyrics and many deliberative speeches, as well as 
the Chian Letters and some noteworthy treatises. 
As a student of history he deserves praise on several 
grounds. His historical subjects are both good, one 
of them embracing the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
War, the other the career of Philip. The arrange- 
ment of his matter is also good, being in both works 
lucid and easy to follow. Especially admirable are 
the care and industry which mark his historical 
writing, for it is clear, even if he had said nothing 
to that effect, that he prepared himself most fully 
for his task, and incurred heavy expense in the 
collection of his material. Moreover, he was an eye- 
witness of many events, and came in contact with 
many leading men and generals of his day, whether 
popular leaders or more cultivated persons. All this 
he did in order to improve his history. For he did 
not (as some do) consider the recording of his re- 
searches as a pastime, but as the one thing needful 
in life. The trouble he took may be inferred from 
the comprehensiveness of his work. He has related 
the foundation of nations, described the establishment 
of cities, portrayed royal lives and peculiar habits, 
and incorporated in his work everything wonderful or 
strange found on any land or sea. Nor must it be 
supposed that this merely serves to entertain the 


reader. It is notso. Such particulars are, it may in 
general be said, of the utmost utility. 

‘In fine, who will not admit that it is necessary for 
the votaries of philosophical rhetoric to study the 
various customs both of foreigners and of Greeks, 
to hear about various laws and forms of government, 
the lives of men and their actions, their ends and their 
fortunes? For such votaries he has provided material 
in all plenty, not divorced from the events narrated, 
but in close connexion with them. All these qualities 
of the historian are worthy of admiration. The same 
may be said of the philosophical reflections scattered 
throughout his history, for he has many fine observa. 
tions on justice, piety, and the rest of the virtues, 
There remains his crowning and characteristic quality, 
one which is found developed with equal care and 
effect in no other writer, whether of the older or the 
younger generation. And what is this quality? It 
is the gift of seeing and stating in each case not only 
what is obvious to the multitude, but of examining 
even the hidden motives of actions and actors, and the 
feelings of the soul (things not easily discerned by the 
crowd), and of laying bare all the mysteries of seeming 
virtue and undiscovered vice. Indeed, I can well 
believe that the fabled examination, before the judges 
in the other world, of souls in Hades when separated 
from the body is of the same searching kind as that 
which is conducted by means of the writings of 
Theopompus. In consequence he was thought mali- 
cious on the ground that, where criticism of eminent 
persons was necessary, he added unnecessary details; 
while in truth he acted like surgeons who cut and 
cauterize the morbid parts of the system, carrying 
their operation far down and yet in no way assailing 
the healthy and normal organs. Such is an account 
of the way in which Theopompus deals with his 
subject-matter. 

‘In style he most resembles Isocrates. His diction 
is pure, familiar, and clear ; it is elevated, grand, and 
full of stateliness; it is formed according to the 
middle harmony, having a pleasant and easy flow. 
It differs from that of Isocrates in pungency and 
energy in some passages, when our author gives free 
play to his emotions, and particularly when he taxes 
states or commanders with evil counsels and unjust 
actions. In such criticisms he abounds, and he falls 
not one whit behind the intensity of Demosthenes, as 


may be seen from many other writings and from his - 


Chian Letters, in composing which he has obeyed his 
native instincts. If in the passages on which he has 
bestowed the greatest pains, he had paid less atten- 
tion to the blending of vowels, the measured cadence 
of periods, and the uniformity of constructions, he 
would have far surpassed himself on the side of 
literary expression.? 

‘He is also guilty of errors in the sphere of subject- 
matter, and particularly in regard to his digressions, 
some of which are neither necessary nor opportune, 
but childish in the extreme. An instance is the story 
of the Silenus who appeared in Macedonia, and that 
of the sea-fight between the serpent and the galley, 





1Cp. Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verd. c. 19 ad f. 
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and not a few other things of the kind — 
Halic. Ep. ad Pompeium, c. 6).’ 

With this estimate of Theopompus the 
shorter sketch found in the epitomised De 
Imitatione (ii. 3) is in essential agreement. 
And what is more important, Dionysius’ 
general view as expressed in the Letter to 
Pompeius seems to accord well enough with 
the more scattered notices already quoted 
from other literary critics. He admits defects, 
and defects of the same kind as those on 
which the other critics dwell: for instance, 
digressions and forced antitheses, the latter 
being covered by the opocidea tov oynuatu- 
pov of Dionysius (ad Pomp. c. 6) and finding 
an illustration in Demetrius De Floc. § 247 
(as quoted above). But, on the whole, he 
sees in Theopompus an eloquent writer, well 
fitted to inspire the students of a cultured 
rhetoric. In fact, he is himself inspired to 
so much eloquence in the course of his 
encomium that he excites, as was remarked 
before the recent discovery was announced, 
real regret for the loss of so highly praised 
an author. For the judgment of these Greek 


critics is usually found to be right, if due 
account be taken of the point of view they 


happen to occupy at the moment. Longinus’ 
estimate of Bacchylides was confirmed when 
the new poems were published by Dr. 
Kenyon. And the sound literary dis- 
crimination of Dionysius has been generally 
acknowledged. The treatise De Com osttione 
Verborum, for example, will be seen to be 
a most competent piece of work by all 
readers who remember (1) that its primary 
subject is the composition, or arrangement, 
of words, and not composition in some wider 
sense ; and (2) that it is intended chiefly for 
the use of students of rhetoric. To take a 
small and rather technical point first: does 
not Dionysius’ suggestion (De Comp. Verb. 
c. 4). for re-arranging a sentence from 
Herodotus after the manner of Thucydides 
show a real sense of style? In larger 
matters, too, he is equally sound. In this 
same treatise he speaks of the ‘old-world and 
wayward beauty’ of Thucydides (dpxaixov te 
kai avOades KdAXos, c. 22); and Homer he 
describes as ‘the poet above all others 
many-voiced’ (zoAvfwvdratos amdavrwv Tov 
Towtov, c. 16). Here, also, he has preserved 
NO. CXCIV. VOL. XXII. 
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for us Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, Simonides’ 
Danae,-and a dithyramb of Pindar, while 
from Homer he quotes just those lines 
which to all succeeding students, no less 
than to himself, have seemed best. to show 
that a great poetical genius could also be a 
cunning literary craftsman. _ His enthusiasms 
are clearly sane enthusiasms. And where, 
as in his essays on the Attic Orators, he is 
on what is specially his own ground, his 
excellence as a critic is even more con- 
spicuous, being less obscured by his rather 
disconcerting habit of applying rhetorical 
canons to historians and _ philosophers. 
Though the plain style is not his ideal style, 
he is just to Lysias, and praises his purity 
of expression, his gift of characterisation, 
his unfailing propriety, his vividness and 
inimitable charm. Like the author of the 
De Sublimitate, he is liberal in his tastes ; 
and unlike his contemporary Caecilius, he 
would not allow words such as dvayxopayjoat 
to spoil his enjoyment of Theopompus. He 
is fair also to Isocrates, though recognising 
his limitations,—his excessive regard for 
smoothness of style, his tameness, and his 
verbosity. What he admires particularly in 
him is his essential nobility of aim. ‘The 
strongest exhortations to virtue are to be 
found in the speeches of Isocrates. I main- 
tain that those who would learn the secret 
of patriotism, not in part only. but in its 
fulness, should have this orator at their 
fingers’ ends. . He proclaims (in one of 
his speeches) that it is not a large fleet of 
warships, nor Greeks governed by force, that 
make a country great, but righteous aims and 
the succour of the weak (Wionys. Hal. De 
Isocr. cc. 4, 7). 

It is similar qualities in Isocrates’ pupil 
Theopompus that call out the warm admira- 
tion of Dionysius. He sees that, like his 
master, Theopompus has weaknesses of his 
own. But he finds in him an excellent 
model for students of the higher rhetoric, 
whether he be regarded as a moralist or as 
an orator. Do the new discoveries make a 
similar impression on the modern reader ? 

That Theopompus was a severe critic of 
contemporary morals is attested not only 
by Dionysius but by Polybius (viii. 11, 12), 
Lucian (de conscr. hist. 59), Plutarch 

K 
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Failing thus to find, in the Oxyrhynchus 


(Demosth. 13), and others. Sometimes he 
has been thought altogether too severe, but 
it must not be forgotten that he lived in an 
age of national decline, when a true Greek 
might well feel plain-speaking to be a duty.’ 
In any case the fact remains that he was 
a stern moralist. This impression, however, 
would not naturally be conveyed by the new 
discoveries, considerable though they are 
in amount. The unknown author proves 
himself able to analyse political motive with 
care and insight, but he does not assume the 
role of a moralist. He rarely blames or 
praises ; he allows his facts to tell their own 
story. Dionysius, on the contrary, has mani- 
festly before him in Theopompus a preacher 
of righteousness who probed deep into human 
vice and forestalled on earth the searching 
judgments of another world. 

Nor can it be said that the new discoveries 
reveal the orator more clearly than the 
moralist. That Theopompus had much of 
the orator about him we know not only from 
Dionysius but from other authorities. Quin- 
tilian, for instance, says: ‘Theopompus his 
proximus ut in historia praedictis minor, ita 
oratori magis similis, ut qui, antequam est 
ad hoc opus sollicitatus, diu fuerit orator 
(Inst. Or. x. 1, 74). And Cicero: ‘horum 
(Philisti et Thucydidis) concisis sententiis, 
interdum etiam non satis apertis cum brevi- 
tate tum nimio acumine, officit Theopompus 
elatione atque altitudine orationis suae (Brut. 
17, 66).’ Some (not all) of the undisputed 
fragments, also, convey the impression not 
only of oratorical fire but of rhetorical artifice, 
e.g. Th yap Tav alicxpov 7) Sevov avrois ov 
Tpoonv; 7) Ti TOV KaAOV Kai orovdaiwy ovK 
arnv;* But the new discoveries (with their 
apparently deliberate avoidance of speeches 
where speeches might well have been intro- 
duced) do not seem to present us with an 
accomplished rhetorician, still less with an 
eloquent orator. They are not in the least 
likely to have made upon Dionysius the very 
definite impression which we know Theo- 
pompus to have made upon him. 

1Cp. the fragments in Demetr. De Z/oc. 240, Athen. 
vi. 254, Pollux, iii. 58. 

2Cp. Gorgias, ri yap dwiv rots dvipdor rovras, dv 
bet dvipdor mpoceivac; ri dé kal mpoohy, dv ov det 
™Tpoceivar ; 





volume, the kind of writing suggested by 
Dionysius’ eulogy, we may fall back upon 
the theory that Theopompus (notwithstanding 
the story about his need of the curb) com- 
posed somewhat tamely in his younger days, 
and in particular was able to suppress his 
individuality (and even his vanity) when 
completing another’s work. In modern times 
there are many well-known cases of marked 
variations in one and the same author's 
style. There is a great difference between 
Carlyle when writing in the Zainburgh Review 
and Carlyle when composing his later works, 
And in classical antiquity such variations 
might be expected to be even wider, since 
style was then more deliberately acquired 
and cultivated. In the first book of Thucy- 
dides there is a passage (the story of Cylon, 
chapters 126-138) which is written with such 
alluring clearness that a scholiast exclaims 
‘here the lion smiled.’ Nevertheless, no one 
(so far as I am aware) has questioned the 
authenticity of the passage on the ground 
that it is not gnarled and crabbed like many 
portions of Thucydides, with regard to whose 
history Dionysius has remarked that ‘only a 
select few are capable of comprehending the 
whole of Thucydides, and not even they 
without occasional help in the way of gram- 
matical explanations (Dionys. Halic. De 
Thucyd. c. §1).’ 

Such considerations as these must cer- 
tainly be allowed all due weight. Still, the 
real difficulty remains. It is not a question 
of mere tricks of style or literary veneer. 
The personality underlying Dionysius’ descrip- 
tion of Theopompus’ style seems quite dis- 
tinct from that which suggests itself to a 
reader of the Oxyrhynchus fragments: the 
two writers seem men of different characters, 
Grenfell and Hunt are fully alive to this 
aspect of the problem, and they have 
discussed the whole question with con- 
spicuous fairness and breadth. But a review 
of the evidence found in Dionysius and 
elsewhere may perhaps suggest the main 
tenance of even greater reserve than they 
have shown when expounding the view that 
Theopompus may be the author of the new 
historical fragments. 

W. Ruys ROBERTS. 
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NOTES 


ON TYRTAEUS, ’EpBarjpia, 2. 2. 


In the Classical Review of June 1900 I 
endeavoured to prove that Kovpo. parépwv 
means not ‘sons worthy of your fathers,’ as it 
iscommonly translated, but ‘genuine citizens.’ 
In support of my view I compared the phrase 
ratpovxos rapGevos and also the Latin patricit 
‘fathers’ children,’ ze. children begotten in 
lawful wedlock. 

Since writing the above I have come 
across two other parallels which, I venture to 
think, may be regarded as strengthening my 
contention. These are: 

(1) The use of the appellation Moplahs 
(=Ma-pilas, ze. ‘mothers’ sons’) in the 
Malabar coast of India—an appellation 
applied to the descendants of Arab fathers, 
who came from abroad as conquerors, and 
indigenous Hindu mothers. 

(2) The appellation 24x adeeye (‘son of his 
father’) by which Ziyad, an illegitimate son 
of Abu Sufyan, is known in Arabian history. 
The epithet owes its origin to the fact that 
in Mohammedan times in Arabia an illegiti- 
mate son could not be called by the name of 
his father, whereas before the advent of Islam 
a father had the power to give an illegitimate 
son his name (see WVafhat ul Yaman. Tr. by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, p. 84, n. 2). In 
all these cases, it will be observed, the expres- 
sion ‘fathers’? or ‘mothers’ sons’ has a 
distinctly legal meaning—such as I believe 
to be that of the phrase xovpo: rarépwv. 

G. F. ABBOTT. 


PLATO, SYMPOSIUM, 219¢. - 


, A an a > aA «@ a 
Tloujoavros 8 51) tadra éuov obtos TorotTov 


TepeyeveTO Te Kai KaTeppdrnoev Kal Karteye- 
Aavev THs Enns Gpas kal UBpurev, kaimep Keivd 
ye wpnv Ti eivar, & avdpes Suxacrai, xrX, 

The Bodleian codex reads, as above, kai7rep 
keivo ye: T (codex Venetus) has xairep 
éxeivo ye, which is printed also in Jahn-Usener. 
Hug, on account of the two solecisms in the 
Bodleian text, would excise the clause xaimrep 

. . vac: Schanz proposed kal ’keivo ye: 
Burnet prints xaitoe ’keivd ye. In a paper 


read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society on March 7, 1907 (see C.P.S. Proceed- 
ings, \xxvi.-lxxviii. p. 9), I proposed to read 
kal wept ’xeivo 6 ye, comparing for the con- 
struction iPpifev mepi c. acc. Laws 885 B. 
This reading, as I can now claim, is sup- 
ported by the recently-published Oxyrhynchus 
fragment of the Symposium which gives [xa] 
Tept exeivo ye wunv «tA. It is true that the 
editors (Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt) attach 
no importance to this lection, and write 
‘wept, which gives no sense, is doubtless a 
slip for -rep’; but in writing thus they have 
evidently failed to take account of the con- 
struction of the passage suggested by me. 
As I construe it, all that is wrong with the 
Papyrus lection is the omission of the relative 
after éxetvo. In favour of mepi as against 
wep it may be argued that B is somewhat 
prone to small sins of omission, and the 
omission of the letters se before « is a very 
easy mistake. R. G. Bury. 


NOTE ON PROPERTIUS. 


Prop. I. xx. 32, a dolor ibat Hylas ibat 
Hamadryasin. (Zxhydriasin, Postgate.) 

Alexander Aetolus (Meineke, Analecta 
Alexandrina, p. 220), preserved in Parthenius, 
xiv., has this line of one Antheus, who was 
drowned in a well, 

abros 5 és Niugas @xer’ épvdpiddas. 

Nipodar éepvdpiddes are twice mentioned in 
the Anthology, ix. 327 and 329. 

It would almost appear that Propertius 
had read the story of Antheus and Cleoboia 
in Alexander Aetolus, and this idea had 
also occurred to Professor Robinson Ellis. 
Perhaps Zphydriasin should be restored here 
to Propertius: Enhydrias seems to be used 
in a different sense. And Apoll. Rhod., 
telling the story of Hylas, i. 1207 sg., not 
only has vipdn epvdatin (1229), but also 
carefully states that the wood-sprites were 
away : 

alye wév UAjwpor drémpodev EotixdwvTo. 
J. U. Powe t. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus (xliii. 26 § 3) 
in his account of Caesar’s reform of the 
Roman Calendar, remarks in conclusion that 
the Julian year is slightly too short, and that 
in 1061 years one additional day needs to be 
intercalated. This supports the view that 
the Egyptian year was based on observation 
of Sirius. Dionysius’ statement would make 
the heliacal rising change, in 1600 years, not 
by 1.1 days as Oppolzer—probably roughly— 
gives, but by 1.13100848, and the Sirius 
period would be, not as Oppolzer’s figures 
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show 1455.99 Egyptian years, but 1455.8834. 
In Classical Review for April, 1900, p. 147, 
I discussed the question of the Egyptian year, 
and this passage in Dionysius, which came 
before me a few weeks back, and which seems 
to supply the documentary evidence’ before 
wanting for Prof. Lockyer’s contention, makes 
me again urge that modern calculations of 
Sirius’ movements should take into account 
what may be presumed to have been ascer- 
tained by Egyptian observation. 
T. NICKLIN. 











LATIN 


Anthologia Latina sive Poesis Latinae Supple- 
mentum: pars prior (Carmina in Codicibus 
Scripta). Fasciculus ii. Recensuit A. RIESE. 
Editio altera denuo recognita. Leipsic : 
Teubner, 1¢06. 8vo. Pp.vi+41o. M. 4. 


Tuis volume of Biicheler and Riese’s Latin 
Anthology was originally published as long 
ago as 1870, and had been out of print for 
some years. A new edition had therefore 
become a necessity, and its appearance will 
be welcome to all students of this department 
of later Latin. The first of the two volumes 
of the Anthologia consists mainly of the 
contents of one important MS. of the seventh 
century, the Codex Salmasianus, together 
with additions from three other MSS. of 
the ninth and tenth centuries: and it repre- 
sents, though imperfectly, a collection delibe- 
rately made, in Africa, probably towards the 
closing years of the Vandal kingdom. The 
sources of this second volume are more 
scattered and casual. Its contents are drawn 
from many MSS. from the ninth century (or 
earlier) onwards, and in some cases from 
early printed books of which, as regards 
these pieces, the MS. sources have dis- 
appeared. The MSS. drawn upon are 
scattered all over the libraries of Europe, 
and the task of collection and collation 
involves great labour and patience. The 
limit of inclusion as regards authorship was 
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fixed by the editor at the end of the sixth 
century so far as the date can in each case be 
probably determined. In this new edition 4 
certain number of pieces previously included 
have been struck out as of Carolingian or 
later date’ Some more, discovered since 
1870, have been inserted. As the collec- 
tion now stands, it gives, with as much 
accuracy as is attainable, the residuum or 
sweepings left over when all the major verse 
authors of the later Empire and the earlier 
half of the Dark Ages have been accounted 
for. Fragments of verse quoted in the works 
of other authors are not given: accentual 
verse has been altogether omitted: and 
pieces which are preserved in inscriptions, 
being now in their proper place in the two 
volumes of Epigraphica which make up the 
other part of the Latin Anthology, are now 
struck out from this volume. The order of 
the contents, as before, follows the probable 
order of date of the MSS. from which they 
are taken. Fresh collations have been 
made of most of these MSS. by the editor 
and a number of other scholars who have 
lent their aid: and full account has been 
taken of the textual work done in Bahrens’ 
Poetae Latint Minores and elsewhere during 
the last generation. 

Thanks are certainly due to the veteran 
editor for what must have been tedious and 
often exasperating labour. The collection is 
















appea 
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* indispensable towards a knowledge of later 
Latin, and in a way towards the history of 
literature. But to turn over its pages gives a 
very depressing view of what men of letters 
did, and what poetry meant, in those long 
dismal ages. Decadent Latin poetry did not 
keep the skill and grace of decadent Greek. 
Throughout may be traced the baleful 
influence of Ausonius, or rather, of those 
barren literary schools which Ausonius repre- 
sents. Here and there, but rarely, as in 
Ausonius himself, there is just a glimpse of 
the new poetry that was to come, a premoni- 
tion of the early Middle Ages. Perhaps the 
most noticeable feature in the collection is 
the continuous persistence of the Virgilian 
tradition, sometimes appearing in the oddest 
forms, as in the idyl by Pope Damasus 
beginning TZityre, tu fido recubans sub 
tegmine Christi. In interesting contrast 
from its mere rarity is the Christian idyl 
de Mortibus boum written in Horatian 
asclepiads about the time of Claudian. 
The contents of the volume consist for the 
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most part of Virgilian centos or epitomes, of 
school exercises, and of mnemonic verses on 
grammar or rhetoric, weights and measures, 
the twelve months and the like. They 
include perhaps a dozen or so of pieces 
which can properly be ranked as literature, 
and even as poetry: some of the pseudo- 
Vergiliana, the De ave phoenice doubtfully 
attributed to Lactantius, the pretty verses, 
De laude horti and De rosis nascentibus, 
the Amnis ibat inter herbas of Tiberianus 
(in which the mediaeval note is struck with 
certainty almost for the first time, unless the 
Pervigilium Veneris be ascribed rightly to an 
earlier date), and a few elegiac pieces like 
the epitaph on Vitalis, or the Lecto com- 
positus which passes under the name of 
Petronius. In these pieces, and in a few 
others, there is a grace and fancy which are 
the more conspicuous from their arid sur- 
roundings. The stream of poetry ran very 
thin, but it never wholly disappeared, then or 
later. 
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Poematis Latint fragmenta Herculanensia. 
Ed. IoANNES FERRARA. Papiaé ap. offici- 
nam typogr. cooperativam. 1908. 


PROFESSOR FERRARA gives us in this mono- 
graph of 52 octavo pages a valuable and 
interesting summary of the history of the 
Latin hexameter poem on the events in 
Egypt which followed the battle of Actium, 


including the death of Cleopatra. As far 
back as 1752, fourteen years after the re- 
discovery of Herculaneum, Camillo Paderni, 
keeper of the royal library at Naples, was in 
possession of a fragment of 8 imperfect lines 
of Latin which, from the full point by which 
the words are separated from each other in 
the two specimen verses sent by Paderni to 
a friend in England and published in the 
Philosophical Transactions (xlviii. 1): 

N . ALTERIVS . DVLC 

DEM . CVRIS . CRVDE 


appear to have been parts of the same poem 


POETRY FROM HERCULANEUM. 


of which more complete remains were 
brought to light later. The first edition was 
published in 1809 in vol. ii. of the Her- 
culanensian volumes by Ciampitti. This 
formed the basis of the labours of a series 
of scholars, Morgenstern, Heyne, Fea, 
Kreyssig, Weichert, Orelli, Egger, Monta- 
nari, Merkel, Riese, and above all, Com- 
paretti. 

Meanwhile however a new and more 
exact examination of the papyrus fragments 
had been made by an English scholar, John 
Hayter, quite early in the century (before 
1810). These were deposited in the 
Bodleian and forgotten till 1863, when 
Professor Theodor Gomperz and Mr. H. 
O. Coxe succeeded, after a long and 
laborious search, in finding where they were 
hidden. I believe I was the first (June, 
1863) to make a copy of Haytei’s carefully 
executed pencil-transcripts of the Latin 
hexameter poem ; dissatisfied however with 
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my attempts at restoration I put aside my 
copy and notes; and it was not till 1879 
(in vol. i. of Bahrens’ Poetae Lat. Minores, 
p. 212 sgg.) that Hayter’s draft of the Latin 
poem was actually utilized, Mr. Coxe having 
sent to him a copy of the eight columns 
which Hayter had engraved. Biahrens’ 
edition was in 1885 supplemented by 
Professor Walter Scott's Fragmenta Her- 
culanensia, which, though mainly busied with 
the Greek papyri, contains new and impor- 
tant details as to the Latin. Professor 
Ferrara has cited these on p. 12. The 
appearance of Professor Scott’s volume 
revived my own interest, and in 1887 I 
published (/ourn. Philology, pp. 82-86) a 
paper of emendations of the eight columns 
which Hayter had engraved and which are 
added as an appendix at the end of Scott’s 
volume. 

The author of the poem is, after the lapse 
of a century of discussion, unknown. It was 
at first thought to be by Varius, whom 
Horace speaks of as unrivalled in epic song 
(Sat. i. 10. 44); Egger in a work published 
in 1843 thought Albinus, a poet from whom 
Priscian quotes three hexameters containing 
two instances of ciiz disyllable, might be the 
author; the latest and prevalent view 
supports the scription to  Rabizius. 
Egger’s hypothesis has never found much 
favour; a Sanegyricus Augusti, such as 
Porphyrion ascribes to Varius, would doubt- 
less have addressed Octavianus far more 
personally than we find anywhere in the 
fragments of our poem; and the extant 
hexameters from Varius’ de morte have 
peculiarities of rhythm which are nowhere 
admitted in these. As to Rabizius, whom 
Ovid styles magni oris, and of whom we 
possess part of one hexameter quoted by 
Seneca, Hoc habeo quodcumque dedi, it may 
be said that the poem is not inconsistent 
with either of these data, for there is 
a dignity, not to say grandiloquence, 
in all the eight completer fragments, 


which might not inaptly be spoken of as 
magnum os, and the rhythmical break in the 
middle of the 4th foot in the line quoted by 
Seneca recurs in the same eight columns, as 
well as in the more broken remains fac- 
similed by Professor Ferrara. What is more, 








only stated by Seneca to be by Rabizius, but 
to occur in a speech of Antonius, thus far 
agreeing with the subject of our poem, in 
which the last agonies of Antonius and 
Cleopatra were recorded. Rabizius, not- 
withstanding, is not thought by Ferrara to be 
the writer of the Herculanensian poem ; he 
finds it too mediocre to be assignable to one 
whom Ovid obviously admired, Velleius 
Paterculus ranked with Vergil, Sallust, Livy, 
Tibullus, Ovid, that is, with the greatest poets 
and historians of the Augustan age. On 
this point I must express my dissent from 
Ferrara; the language, to my judgment, is 
of the best and purest; the rhythm telling 
and effective ; the whole impressive, perhaps 
even comparable with the Pharsa/za, without 
any trace of its obscurity. 

Bahrens’ indefatigable industry no doubt 
did a great deal for the restoration of the 
eight larger fragments; it could not be other- 
wise, possessed as he was, ‘not only of 
Ciampitti’s Naples edition, but the copy 
made before 1810 by the Etonian Hayter, 
Final, however, Bahrens’ edition is not ; for 
not only are many of the lacunae in these 
fragments recoverable by conjecture, but 
other fragments still remain in the Bodleian 
(as Professor W. Scott was the first to point 
out) on which criticism may still be usefully 
employed. It is one chief merit of Professor 
Ferrara’s monograph that he has called new 
attention to these, and given facsimiles of 
them executed by an artist of the Clarendon 
Press, under the direction of its able con- 
troller, Mr. Horace Hart. What the exact 
value of these other fragments is, it is not 
easy to pronounce, owing to their disjointed 
form and the faintness in many cases of the 
pencilled copies made either by Hayter him- 
self or by his employees. So far as I have 
examined them, they rarely present anything 
like a tolerably complete line; yet such 
truncated remains as 


[VIR]GINEOS . PARAT . ILLA . CHOROS 
followed by 


MIsce[T] . [Q]VE. MARES . I[N]PVBERIS . [AEVI] 


suggest a motley scene, which we should be 
glad to recover more completely. 





the line Hoc habeo quodcumque dedi is not ' 
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I have one new conjecture to offer on the. 
poem. It is in fragment vi. 44 (Ferrara, 
p. 48). It is to read 


[Hic] iacet [absumptus] ferro, /uéris ille ueneno est ; 


the p of putris I suppose to have been 
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erroneously facsimiled as 4, to which letter, 
in the capitals employed by the original 
copyist of our poem, it bears a close 
resemblance (TP). 

Rosinson ELLIs. 





MENANDER. 


Menandri Quatuor Fabularum Fragmenta. 
J. van LEEUWEN, J.F. Leyden: Sijthoff, 
1908. 8vo. Pp. 111. 55. 6d. 


Restorations of Menander. W. HEADLAM. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1908. Pp. 
$1, 3% 


THE new Menander is rapidly taking shape. 
In its first published form it contained much 
that was strange and not a few things that 
were impossible, many small gaps filled up 
not very well or not at all, many clear errors 
of the papyrus allowed to pass as correct. 
The discoverer and first editor, to whom we 
are so much indebted, had given (we may 
suppose) more time to the decipherment 
of the text than to its treatment when 
deciphered, and no doubt the former was a 
hard task enough. There are many indica- 
tions that even that part of the work is not 
completely done. The contributions made 
by various scholars are often of such a kind 
that we wonder whether the papyrus does 
not in reality present what they propose. 
No doubt corruption has frequently taken 
place, but suspicions of not quite exact 
reading will also occur to the mind, and 
there are very many letters marked by Mr. 
Lefebvre himself as doubtful. It is there- 
fore satisfactory to hear that the dim torn 
fragments are being subjected to further 
independent scrutiny, and one may hope 
that a good deal of fresh light will thus be 
thrown upon the text. Things that have been 
suggested may perhaps be found actually 
Written there: things that have not been 
thought of may emerge to remove some 
of our doubts and difficulties. 

A large percentage of the corrections 
proposed so far have naturally been such as 
to occur to very many scholars at once. 


Often small, sometimes considerable though 
fairly obvious, they were sure to be made 
by a large number of readers as soon as 
the papyrus was published. In the text as 
recast in van Leeuwen’s edition these 
indubitable improvements are in large 
measure introduced, and Menander may 
there be read in a form that is in many 
places certainly more correct and in others 
certainly more plausible than that of the 
editio princeps. In corrections of this easy 
kind priority of publication is not very 
important, but it is Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
to whom the larger part of them are to be 
credited, as having appeared first with his 
name. I do not mean that his proposals 
are confined to these easy and obvious 
things, for often they go much beyond this 
and show, as we should expect, much 
knowledge and acuteness. The conjecture 
of other scholars too, so far as they had 
been published at the time, are embodied 
in the text or given in the notes. Crusius, 
van Herwerden, Grenfell and Hunt, con- 
tribute in this way. The editor himself has 
made many suggestions, often of a valuable 
sort. I cannot, however, think that he does 
right when he prints boldly in the body of 
his text all sorts of restorations, his own or 
those of others, even in passages where the 
papyrus through mutilation fails us altogether 
and not a.letter is preserved, so that any 
restoration must often be of a more than 
doubtful nature. When in a line a single 
word is wanting, it is often uncertain what 
that word was, since many satisfy the con- 
ditions and are possible; still more is this 
the case when several words have to be 
supplied, as the conjectural supplements 
already suggested in the present instance 
abundantly show. A reader may tax his 
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ingenuity in these circumstances and may 
offer a very plausible restoration, but I 
hardly think it should be inserted in the 
text, for many others are or. may be suggested 
of equal plausibility. They are indeed likely 
enough to be all wrong together, and in 
any case we are almost certainly precluded 
from knowing for certain whether any one 
of them is right. Speaking as one who has 
himself taken part in the game, I should 
say that, though such conjectures are 
reasonable and welcome, they ought always 
to be kept in the notes, not promoted to 
the text. There is also the further reason 
for this, that in many cases (I believe) the 
reception of them into the text checks to 
some extent further thought on the subject 
by suggesting a certainty that does not exist 
and tends to make scholars acquiesce too 
soon in things which are after all of 
no authority whatever. One improvement 
of great importance in van Leeuwen’s text 
made at the same time by himself and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, is the transference 
to the Ilepixe:pouévn of a considerable frag- 
ment assigned by Lefebvre to the Zapia, 
Of the correctness of this change there need 
be no doubt. I may just draw attention in 


passing to an oversight on p. 72, where 
van Leeuwen allows €rer’ dxovre to stand 
at the beginning of an iambic line in. spite 
of the long a in dxovrt, and to the reverse 
error in “Hpws 14 (33), where he is content 
with the «xarap® given by the papyrus, as 
though the second a were long, instead of 
adding a po as it is pretty clear that we 
ought to do. 

Dr. Walter Headlam has made many of 
the corrections above mentioned that were 
fairly obvious to scholars, at any rate to 
those who were at all practised in the 
treatment of Greek texts, and has added 
to them many of a less easy kind. His 
fine scholarship appears, as usual, not only 
in the conjectures which he puts forward, 
but in the illustrations and general wealth 
of learning by which they are supported, 
In the Comic Fragments he is at home 
and able to quote very appositely. His 
temper is less adventurous than van 
Leeuwen’s, whose proposals“ here as in 
Aristophanes may perhaps occasionally be 
described by a line in one of the new 
fragments themselves, ovx evpeois tov7’ éotw 
GAN’ adpaiperis. 

*H. RICHARDS. 








Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and English 
Word-Lists for the Study of Homer. By 
WILu1aM BisHop OwEn, Ph.D., and EpGar 
JoHNson GoopsPEED, Ph.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1906. 
Pp. viiit+62. 50 cents, net. 


To those who believe in the systematic 
study of vocabularies, the title of this little 
book has a hopeful sound. And doubtless 
the book itself may fulfil its purpose reason- 
ably well in the hands of many teachers. 
Yet it seems as if it might easily have been 
made much more useful. The object of 
such a list should be to enable the student 
to fix the meaning of as many important 
words as possible in his mind with the least 
possible labour. And this can hardly be 


HOMERIC VOCABULARIES. 





accomplished with the present book. First 
of all its arrangement strikes one as faulty. 
The Greek words and the English are in 
separate halves of the book, nor do the 
Greek and their meanings even occupy cor- 
responding places on their respective pages. 
Much less laborious, certainly, for the learner 
would have been an arrangement of both on 
the same page in parallel columns. The 
words are further separated into three groups, 
verbs, nouns, and, thirdly, the other parts 
of speech together, and in each group its 
members are separated into a_ half-dozen 
lists according to the frequency of their 
occurrence in Homer. This plan has some 
advantages, but, on the other hand, the 
labour of memorizing is unquestionably much 
increased: related words and even different 
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forms of the same word are widely separated 
(e.g. Tavbw, Te'vw, TiTaivw are Nos. 151, 275; 
504 respectively) ; nor are words of similar 
form but different meaning placed in proper 
juxtaposition so that the student may be put 
on his guard and not confuse them. 

The choice of meanings, too, is not above 
reproach. They are, we may say, almost 
entirely chosen from the English translation 
of Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary, as but 
a brief glance will show, and although 
meanings of words may not be subject to 
copyright, it might have been well if the 
editors had acknowledged their indebtedness. 
Unfortunately, also, they are not always 
chosen wisely. For example, reAé6 is ‘Am 
become, assume,’ where ‘assume’ is worse 
than useless ; so with re:pnrifw, ‘Test, sound.’ 
For tpwrdw (a word which, so far as Ebeling’s 
Lexicon shows, does not occur the ten times 
the editors claim for it) we have ‘Change, 
vary, —entirely unsuitable meanings except 
for a single passage. Again one might 
reasonably expect to find identical meanings 
given for parallel forms of the same word. 
But quite the opposite is often the case. 


Thus AavOdvw is ‘Escape notice, forget,’ 
\nOw is only ‘Escape notice’; xedavvypn is 
‘Scatter,’ oxeddvvupe and oxidvapac ‘Scatter, 


disperse,’ for no apparent reason. And in 
general why should so many useless synonyms 
be given? Why should éyxos be ‘Spear, 
lance’ or Ovpy, ‘Door, gate’? It seems 
obvious that unless a word has more than 
one distinct signification, only a_ single 
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meaning should be set down. For if the 
meanings are to be committed absolutely to 
memory one is easier to learn than two; if 
not, the method of wide and rapid reading 
would seem preferable to fooling with a 
word-list. Among other meanings susceptible 
of improvement are those of peyd@upos, 
‘ Great-hearted, —a mere school-boy’s render- 
ing—and Pde, ‘Am at my youthful prime,’ 
—enough to make even a school-boy laugh. 
All of which goes to show that the meanings 
must have been selected in a very haphazard 
fashion. 

Additional information would be desirable 
in some cases: thus the meaning of active 
and middle of such verbs as damrw and 
AavOdvw ought to have been differentiated. 
To have the Attic forms given in words like 
mpyoow and Oyéouae would be helpful, though 
it may not be necessary; so also the Attic 
meaning, where this varies widely from the 
Homeric, as in $oBéw, dpxéw, doxéw. And 
none of these additions would overload the 
book. , 

I have noticed a few misprints: dvvw 
occurs twice (Nos. 46 and 201, and with 
varying meanings in the two places); No. 
407, Kkopew, ‘Sweep’—a ama eyopevov— 
should be xopévvyps, ‘Satisfy’; at No. 474, 
for ‘Cover,’ read ‘Cower’; at No. 521, for 
‘place,’ read ‘plan’; noun No. 198 should 
be defined ‘ olive-oil,’ not ‘ olive, oil.’ 


Wm. W. BaKeEr. 


Haverford College. 





COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


An Introduction to Comparative Philology for 
Classical Students. By J. M. Epmonps, 
M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1906. 
Pp. vili+ 235. 45. net. 

CoMPARATIVE Philology seems lately to 

have lost some of its interest, and it is now 

less commonly taught in schools than it was 

“15 or 20 years ago. The cause of this change 

is, no doubt, to be sought in the greater 

complexity of the science, where no great 
principles remain to be discovered, and 


workers are confined to the elaboration of 
details. 

The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles. 
How different it was in the early eighties, 
when the sonant nasal and the velar guttural 

swam into our ken! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ! 
The decline of the science in school teach- 
ing is much to be regretted, though it is not 
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surprising in the present congested state of 
our curriculum. If it is to be taught at all, 
a short text book is needed, which must not 
try to cover too much ground. Even Mr. 
Giles’ admirable Manual is too full for a 
school class book. Mr. Edmonds has now 
attempted to fill the gap with a short intro- 
duction, in which the main principles are 
explained within the compass of 200 pages. 

We may at once say that the book has two 
merits. In the art of selection Mr. Edmonds 
shows the tact of the practical teacher; he 
rejects much that may seem to others essen- 
tial, and yet he retains enough detail to in- 
terest a school-boy, and quicken his memory 
without causing him to lose sight of the main 
principles. Secondly, the examples are lively 
and often original, especially those chosen 
from English. These two qualities should 
make the book a success in the hands of any 
schoolmaster who knows something more of 
his subject than Mr. Edmonds chooses to 
tell him. 

The book begins with a very clear account 
of the classification of sounds. The account 
is quite full enough: indeed, it is possible 
in practice to carry the simplification of 
phonetics still further. The affinities of the 
Indo-European languages are then described, 
and a very good summary is given of the 
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historical development of Greek, Latin, and 
English. Here, in particular, much judg- 
ment is shown in selection. The chapter on 
change, phonetic and otherwise, is admirably 
illustrated by examples from English, and 
some prominence is given to the youngest 
branch of the science—Semantics, sufficient 
at least to set the intelligent boy thinking 
about the history of meanings. Vowel- 
gradation and Grimm’s Law are next ex- 
pounded, and capital examples are given 
from English to illustrate Verner’s Law. 
Consonants in Greek and Latin are carefully 
treated, but to the vowels, perhaps wisely, 
only two pages are assigned, and the book 
concludes with a short sketch of the history 
of Comparative Philology. 

It will be seen that the author elects to stop 
short of Morphology and Comparative Syntax, 
which for Classical Students, for whom Mr. 
Edmonds caters, form the piece de résistance 
of the meal. The book, therefore, can only 
be regarded as an introduction in the strict 
sense of the term. We cannot, however, 
quarrel with the author for not doing what 
he has not professed to do. The book may 
be heartily recommended ; it is very free 
from mistakes or misprints, and is provided 
with full indexes. 
jl. ae 





SHORT 


De Ovidio Poeta Commentatio. Scripsit 
J. J. Hartman in Univ. Lugd. Bat. Prof. 
Ord. Lugduni Batavorum: E. J. Brill, 
1yo5. Pp. 155. M. 3. 

Pror. HarTMAN writes Latin with agreeable 

fluency, and this gift combined with modesty 

and a naive habit, no doubt induced by the 
use of a dead language, of taking the reader 
into his confidence does not dispose us to 
deal with him harshly; but, with the best 
intentions, we really cannot regard his Essays 
as a valuable contribution to the study of 

Ovid. The first two chapters treat of mat- 

ters metrical, but e.g. the conclusion ‘ Poetae 





NOTICES 














Latini legem de vitanda caesura (kata réraprov 
Tpoxaiov) non ignorarunt, sed nosse se eam 
dissimularunt’ is not likely to commend itself 
to scholars. There follows a contention that 
the last books of the Metamorphoses from 
xiii. 400 onwards exhibit less finish than the 
preceding ones. Unfortunately many of the 
instances quoted are entirely illusory. A single 
example will suffice (p. 23) (ez. xiii. 754) 
of Acis: 
Signarat teneras molli lanugine malas. 


‘Restat ergo ut ipse Acis suas malas 
lanugine signasse dicatur, quod tum demum 
sermonis Latini naturae convenienter dictum 









ha 
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erit, si rem quam maxime fingemus ridicu- 
lam: barbulam falsam agglutinasse malis suis 
puerum.’ 

The note displays an astonishing ignorance 
of a common idiom. The same topic—the 
haste shown in the composition of these last 
books—is further developed in Ch. V, and 
the volume also contains a discussion of 
Ovid’s method of composition, a lively essay 
on the cause of his exile with a defence 
of the Avs Amatoria and the remarkable 
suggestion that Livia and Tiberius were 
offended by two lines (JAZez. i. 147-8) in the 
description of the iron age, and _ lastly 
numerous annotations on passages in the 
Metamorphoses. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that 
‘mota manus procerum’ (Je¢. xiii. 382) 
does certainly not mean a moving of hands 
with a view to voting. 

H. L. HENDERSON. 


Euripides, The Heraclidae. Edited by A.C. 
Pearson, M.A. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1907. 7” x43". Pp.xl+ 166. 

Mr. PEarRsON is well qualified to edit this 

play. He has a good knowledge of Greek 

and especially of the language of tragedy. 

He has worked through all that has been 

written about the play from Barnes onwards ; 

he has weighed it all carefully and has formed 
his own conclusions. Hence, though he 
owes much to Elmsley, Pflugk, Wecklein, 

Murray, and especially Wilamowitz, both the 

commentary and the text have an indepen- 

dent value. The following changes in the 
text may be mentioned: 592 74s for Kai, 

610 “pBeBdvar, 948-9 placed after g50-1. 

The notes show real insight into the language : 

the examples quoted as illustrations are un- 

usually well chosen. But the ordinary student, 
the sixth form boy for instance or under- 
graduate reading for honours, will find the 
commentary a little hard to read because 
the editor has tried to include so much. 

Hence many notes are unduly compressed : 

to get the sense, one has to read them several 

‘times, omitting the parentheses. The book 

would be more generally useful if the editor 

had touched on fewer points and commented 
on them more fully. One example must 
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suffice. ‘533. evpnua could not be com- 
bined with yntpyx’ without an attribute, unless 
it had come to connote something more than 
the verb, and in spite of £7. 606 it is probable 
that Euripides would have shrunk from so 
employing it.’ The substance of this note is 
given also on 77 and ggo. In all three 
places the noun has an attribute, so that the 
notes do not make the passages any clearer. 
But if the note is given at all, it should be 
fuller; one wants an instance of a verb 
combined with a cognate noun which has 
‘come to connote something more than the 
verb,’ and one wants to know why in £7. 606 
the rule is broken. The editor often gives 
references to Goodwin and to Kuehner-Gerth, 
occasionally to Rutherford and to Gilder- 
sleeve. In an edition like this intended for 
‘students in the higher forms of schools, and 
at the universities’ the references to the large 
German work are not of much value. But it 
would add much to the usefulness of the 
commentary, if references to the other three 
works were given far niore liberally. For 
example, Mr. Pearson’s note on l. 40 gives 
excellent illustrations from tragedy of the 
nominativus pendens; a reference to Gild. 
S.C.G. 10 shows how wide-spread this use of 
the case was in other kinds of Greek. The 
editor should give fuller information about 
the books referred to: Gildersleeve’s Syntax of 
Classical Greek is not easily obtained without 
the name of the publisher; nor is Mueller’s 
Handbuch a sufficient title. 
W. E. P. Pantin. 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der classtschen Alter- 


Neue Bearbeitung .. . 
XI Halb- 


tumswissenschaft. 
herausg. von G, Wissowa. 
band: Ephoros-Eutychos. Stuttgart : 
Metzler, 1907. 1536 columns. Mk. 15. 


Tuts half volume of the indispensable Pauly- 
Wissowa brings us nearly to the end of the 
letter E. Not to mention the many important 
articles which one naturally looks for and 
finds under proper names in this part of the 
alphabet, we note those on ‘Epigramm,’ 
‘Equites Romani,’ and ‘ Equites singulares,’ 
and ‘Etymologika.’ The editor has appor- 
tioned the space with his usual good judgment, 
except, if we may say so, in the case of the 
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article on donkeys. Why ‘Esel,’ by Olck, 
should be spread over 50 columns, while 
‘Euripides’ is content with less than 40, and 
‘Epikuros’ with 23, it is hard to say; but 
the articles on agricultural economy, as we 
have pointed out before now, certainly tend 
to excessive length, even when we consider 
that such information is not easily accessible 
elsewhere. Another criticism which requires 
repetition concerns a number of articles on 
small cities such as Epiphaneia, Eriza, 
Etenna, Eucarpia, Eumeneia. The references 
to the numismatic literature under these and 
some other headings are quite inadequate 
and misleading. One would not, for instance, 
learn from this volume that the Cilician Epi- 
phaneia was called Trajanopolis, or Eumeneia 
called Fulvia, or that Eurymenai struck coins 
at all. Some articles on cities, signed by 


Biirchner, on the other hand, betray a proper 
sense that a reference to Head’s Historia 
LVumorum (now twenty years old) does not 
absolve a topographical writer from consult- 
ing later publications, even though they be 
in English. A few small points, which will 
perhaps receive attention in the next supple- 


ment, may be relegated to a footnote.! 
G. F. HI. 


1 Epimeletes: this title is also found at Mastaura. 
On it, and on the verbal form émimednbels, see H. von 
Fritze in Nomismai. p. 2f. Epiphanes : the religious 
significance of this regal title might have procured it 
more than the five words in which it is dismissed. 
King Epiphanes of Commagene (72 A.D.) is omitted. 
Epiphora: in the sense of an extraordinary contribu- 
tion (/. G. i. 37) this word requires explanation. So does 
Epintkia, in the sense of an agonistic festival (as on 
the coins of Tarsus and Anazarbus). Z/isemon (shield- 
device) is quite inadequately dealt with. See especi- 
ally Chase’s article on the subject in arvard Studies, 
xiii. pilus : son of Commius, king of the Kentish 
district, is omitted. L7chomenos : the epigraphic form 
of the city-name Orchomenos, was worth across refer- 
ence. Lrgetium: the numismatic question of Erge- 
tium-Sergentium (raised long ago by de Luynes) should 
have been touched upon, although the recent dis- 
cussions by de Foville (Rev. Mum. 1907), and Pais 
(in his ‘ Ancient Italy’) were not available. Prof. 
Pais’ book should also be consulted on Eryx and 
Luthymos. Erion: the Thelpusian name for the 
horse Arion, requires an entry: so does the title 
Ethnarchos. The most serious omission we have 
noticed is in the case of Euelthon, the well-known 
king of Salamis. Other less famous Cypriote rulers, 
known only from their coins, such as £fipalos of 
Amathus (?), Zteandros of Paphos, and Euanthes of 
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Die Gétter des Martianus Capella und der 
Bronseleber von Piacenza. Von Cari 
THULIN. Giessen: Topelmann, 1906, 
8vo. Pp. iv+g92. Two Illustrations in 
Text and one Plate. M. 2.80. 


Mr. THULIN begins by referring the list of 
gods in Martianus Capella (i. 41-61) to an 
Etruscan origin, herein following Deecke. 
For the sixteen regions over which the gods 
are distributed point clearly to the Etruscan 
theory of lightning. By comparing Mar- 
tianus’ list with the inscriptions upon the 
bronze liver which was found at Piacenza in 
1877, it is possible to interpret the Etruscan 
inscriptions upon the bronze, and to identify 
the deities to whom they refer. Thus the 
two parts of the Ftruscan doctrine, namely, 
the inspection of entrails and the augury by 
lightning, are brought together and associated 
with certain gods. Mr. Thulin makes some 
advance upon the results which have 
already been attained by Deecke (pp. 22 ff.). 
Although the name of Minerva is probably 
Italian, it is interesting to trace certain 
Etruscan traits in her cult at Rome and to 
understand a little better the trinity of the 
Capitoline temple (p. 40). 

Astrology is also brought in to explain the 
distribution of the deities in the schemes of 
Martianus and of the bronze. Here however 
the identifications and the comparisons are 
less convincing. But it seems more than 
probable from the evidence adduced that the 
Roman Calendar was largely influenced by 
Etruscan ideas and ‘that the Etruscans here, 
as in other cases, were the first intermediaries 
of the wisdom springing from the East’ 
(p. 78). Some current ideas about primitive 
Roman religion will undoubtedly require 
modification in the light of all this. 

Lastly Mr. Thulin, tracing the sources of 
Martianus Capella, refers the list of the gods 
through Pliny the Elder to Nigidius (p. 88). 

Mr. Thulin is not original in postulating a 
masculine Ceres (p. 47). He is anticipated 
by Preller’s Rémische Mythologie, i. 81. 
Again (p. 50) it seems dangerous to refer a 


Salamis, have also escaped. Finally, LZuvrea, a 
Thessalian city which issued some pretty coins ; the 
nymph £urymedusa of Selinus, and Eupator, king of 
Bosporos about 155-171 A.D., find no mention. 
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positive and complex religion to a primitive 
philosophy of nature, as the author does, 
when he conjectures ‘that according to the 
Etruscan belief the rose colour of the dawn, 
as forerunner of the light, was mother of the 


sun. However the author has made an 


interesting and valuable contribution to 
Etruscan studies. F. GRANGER. 


Kenyon and Bell's British Museum Papyri: Facsimiles. 
Vol. iii. London: H. Froude and Others, 1907. 
Folio. With 100 collotypes. £3 3s. 


THE third volume of the Catalogue of Greek Papyri 
in the British Museum, of which a notice appeared in 
the Classical Quarterly for October, is accompanied, 
as were its predecessors, by a splendid series of 
facsimiles. These are issued separately in a portfolio, 
and consist of one hundred admirably executed collo- 
type reproductions, which leave but few decades 
unrepresented between the middle of the second 
century B.C. and the end of the sixth A.D., and 
include also a few specimens of seventh and early 
eighth century writing. The most serious lacuna is 
to be found in the fifth century, which is illustrated 
by a solitary example. For some obscure reason 
documents of that period have until recently been 
remarkably scarce; fortunately the discoveries at 
Oxyrhynchus will make good this deficiency. To the 
student of early Greek palaeography the new series of 
plates supplies material of the utmost value. The 
authorities of the British Museum have in this direc- 
tion set an excellent example, which in view of the 
growing importance of papyrological research might 
with advantage be more widely imitated. 
A. S. Hunt. 


A STATEMENT is made by WILLIAM AITON in his 
‘ Treatise on the origin, qualities, and cultivation of 
moss earth’ (Glasgow, 1805) that Archimedes in 
building his big ship had to send to Britain for 
one of his masts. 

Now in Athenaeus, vol. i. Bk. E, marginal page 
208 (Dindorf edition, 1827), we read that ‘The first 
and second masts were (easily) procured, but the 
third mast was found with difficulty by a swineherd in 
the mountains of the Bruttii (Bperrias, v.l. Bperravias, 
Bperavias), and an engineer of Tauromenium brought 
it down to the sea.’ 

No good text (Teubner’s last edition included) 
retains the reading Bperavias, and it is clear from the 
context that the mast was found on the mainland of 
South Italy, (where a tall species of pine called the 
Calabrian pine still grows, I am informed, in Calabria 
and the Bruttii country,) and was brought down to 
the sea-shore and thence carried across the Strait of 
Messina. It is highly improbable that, if trees of 
the requisite height grew so close to Syracuse on 
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the mainland, Archimedes would have sent to Britain, 
supposing that there was any timber trade at that 
early date between Britain and Italy. Has this 
legend found its way into any other works bearing on 
the early trade of the British Isles with the Continent, 
and is there any other authority besides the various 
reading in Athenaeus for the statement made by 


Mr. Aiton ? 
H. T. FRANCIs. 


By G. 
n.d. 


The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
DENNIS. London: J. M. Dent. 2 vols. 
(1907 ?). (Everyman’s Library.) Cloth, 4s. 


A REISSUE of this well-known work in so handy a 
form would be most acceptable were it not for the 
fact that it is reprinted from the first edition of 1848, 
and not from the thoroughly revised second edition, 
which appeared thirty years later, and which is still, 
no doubt, protected by the Copyright Acts.! It thus 
does not embody the results of Mr. Dennis’ latest 
researches, and omits the descriptions, ¢.g., of several 
tombs at Corneto which were discovered in the inter- 
vening thirty years, and one or two chapters which 
were added to the second edition. Of this fact, 
however, no hint, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is given, either by Professor W. M. Lindsay in 
the editor’s preface, which he contributes (at the end 
of which both the editions are cited), or elsewhere in 
the course of the work. Such a proceeding is hardly 
fair either to the author himself nor to the public, who 
may (as happened to the present writer) meet with 
unpleasant surprises when they attempt to use it as a 
guide on the spot. Professor Lindsay’s remark that 
‘since it was written a good deal has been added to 
our knowledge of the subject’ is true in a sense which 
he can hardly have intended. T. A. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


WE are glad to see that Miss Harrison’s Prodegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge University 


Press) has appeared in a second edition. A cheap 
edition of Munro’s translation of Lucretius has been 
published by Bell (5s.), and the Greek text of Prof. 
Mackail’s Selections from the Anthology has been 
printed separately in a pocket edition (Longmans, 
2s. cl., 3s. Ithr. net). Prof. Burrows’s Crete has also 
gone into a second edition, or rather a reprint with a 
few pages added to bring in the latest results. Appa- 
rently scholars are not content with the Cnossian 
palace as labyrinth, for another labyrinth is here 
suggested in a large ¢holos or ‘underground Bull 
temple’ (p. 245). ‘The appendix contains some new 
evidence as to dating the remains, and a comparison 
of ancient Servian pottery with Cretan. 


1 The third edition of 1883 is, as far as I am aware, 
a reissue of that of 1878. 





























NEWS AND 


THE Classical Association of Ireland has 
begun its existence; and Mr. S, H. Butcher’s 
Presidential Address is now before us, to- 
gether with Rules and List of Members. 
The address deals with the value of classical 
study as a ‘training in interpretation;’ a 
thing likely to be useful in practical life, 
besides giving a discriminating power to the 
mind. There are over two hundred members: 
may there soon be two thousand ! 


Our readers may be interested to know 
of a journal called the Classical Weekly, 
published in New York. Each number con- 
tains eight pages. It is published by the 
Classical Association for the Middle States 
and Maryland : to outsiders, one dollar a year. 
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COMMENTS 


WE are glad to chronicle the establishment 
at Adelaide of a Classical Association for 
South Australia, under the auspices of Pro- 
fessor Darnley Naylor, a contributor to the 
Classical Review and Quarterly. The Asso- 
ciation has adopted the scheme of Latin 
pronunciation put out by the C/assical Asso- 
ciation, and an agreement was reached on 
the reform of Greek pronunciation also. We 
may hope that it will follow the example 
of South Africa and affederate to the British 
Society. 





WE regret to see from Bonn the announce- 
ment of Franz Biicheler’s death. In our next 
issue we hope to have an obituary notice of 
him. 








AFRICA. 


Tunis.—A fragment of a marble inscription was 
lately discovered which evidently belongs to another 
fragment found thirteen years ago at the same place. 
Between the two parts of the slab is a small gap, 
which M. Gauckler, whv publishes the text, has 
attempted to fill. His reading is: 


Cerne salutiferas sp{lendent\i marmore Batas, 
gui calidos aestu[s tin]gere quaeris aquis, 

hic ubt Vuicano Ne[rine] certat amore, 
nec necat unda f[aces, nelc nocet ignis aguis ; 

gaude opert Gebam[undiac)o ; regalts origo 
delicits sospes ; ultere cum) populo. 


The verses are compared with many similar pieces in 
the Anthology, especially the five short poems of 
Flavius Felix which celebrate the baths built by 
Thrasamund at Alianae, and the conjectural restor- 
ations are based on these. Thus the adjective 


Gebamundiacus is modelled on Thrasamundiacus of 
Felix, and is also supported by the fact that a Vandal 
prince Gibamund is mentioned by Procopius as having 
taken a prominent part in the battle of Ad Decimum. 
This person may actually have been the founder of 
the baths. The inscription is a fine example of sixth 
century epigraphy.! 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 





1 Comptes Rendus de l’ Acad. des Inscr., Décembre, 1907. 









£El-Haouria.—A mosaic pavement, which came to 
light last year in a Roman house, contains an interest- 
ing representation of the contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for the dominion of Attica. The god and 
goddess stand one on either side of a Victory, whose 
identity is marked by wings and a palm-branch. She 
is seated at a table and is in the act of drawing from 
an urn the votes which have been cast by the judges; 
but who these were, the twelve gods, or the royal 
family, or the people of Attica, there is no means 
of deciding. Every record of this myth is valuable, 
in the possibility that it may ‘throw light upon the 
interpretation of the figures from the West Pediment 
of the Parthenon. This version occurs in a marble 
relief which was found at Aphrodisias in Caria and 


is now at Smyrna (C. Robert in Athenische: Mitthei- 


Jungen, 1882), but the artist of the mosaic has changed 
many details of the prototype. Thus Athena’s olive 
tree, owl, snake and shield are omitted ; Poseidon’s 
trident has become a staff, and the rock, from which 
the spring was drawn, has vanished, though the foot 
which rested on the rock is still raised. Yet the 
general similarity of the two is so remarkable as to 
set it beyond doubt that there is a direct connection 
between them.! 


The British Museum. &. J. Fomnnay 
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VERSIONS AND COMPOSITIONS 


DE ARTE TONSORIS, 


ment OR ADVICE TO A YOUNG SHAVER. 
a i. Radendo mentum, Barbatule Mulle, caueto, immemor, incipias, neu graue differ opus. 

Pro- ne tepida setas aggrediaris aqua. * Mercurii nota saponem quaere taberna : 
> ferueat igne recens, fumosque allata uolucres unge resistentes terque quaterque rubos. 
Asso- proiciat ; dulci, corripe membra, linque toro _radat et obliquo demissa nouacula tractu, 
Latin protinus inuadas faciem: qui cautior haeret, qui scaber hesternis sentibus horret, agrum. 
Asse. perditur: in molli res peragenda cute est. —_ si sequitur sanguis, placandus sanguine forsan 
. Be ergo etiam indutus nocturna veste, lauacri votivo ferri Mulciber auctor erat. 

7 E. D.S. 


* Sale, 1337 Oxford Street. 





mple 
—_ Pulvere nos ortos, Niva, qua nil purius, 
infans, 
Deducto Lachesi stamine pulvis habet ; 
TO THE BABE NIVA. Tu, simul invitavit hiems glacialis, abisti 
‘ Quam cito! cognatae nix socianda nivi. 
Niva, child of Innocence, H. W. Moss. 
Dust to dust we go; 
Thou, when Winter wooed thee hence, ‘Hyeis pév, xovs adroit, ehevodpel’, & Bpépos 
Wentest snow to snow. ayvov, n 
TABB. mpos Kovir oikeinv, er’ av EAy Odvatos" 
trai, ov dé, xetpmovos perarepwWapevov KpvderTos, 
oikad’ erect’ RAGES, wpds xlovas Te xiwv. 


R. C. SEaTON. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 
The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). They are unbound unless 
the binding is specified. 
*.* Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
Stated to be separately published. 

Apuleius. Apulei Opera quae supersunt. Vol. III. Keeper, of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Apulei Platonici Madaurensis de philosophia libri, Antiquities ; by B. V. Head, D.C.L*, late Keeper 
recensuit Paulus Thomas. (/76/. Script. Gr. et of the Department of Coins and Medals; and by 
Rom. Teub.) 7}" x 43”. Pp. xviii+ 200. Leipzig, Arthur E. Henderson, R.B.A. Text, 11?’ x9”. 
B. G. Teubner. 1908. Geh. M. 4; geb. M. 4.40. Pp. xiv + 344, 52 plates and ror figures in the text. 

Aristophanes. Prolegomenaad Aristophanem. Scripsit Atlas, 22"x 15". 18 plates. London, Printed by 
J. van Leeuwen, J.F. 8vo. Pp. 445. Leyden, Order of the Trustees. 1908. Cloth, Sos. 
Sijthoff. 1908. 10s. ° Cagnat(R.) Les deux camps de la légion III® Auguste 

Baumgarten (Fritz), Poland (Franz) und Wagner a Lambése d’aprés les fouilles récentes. (Extrait 
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ERRATUM. 
P. 63, col. 2, line 3, read szveat for sweet. 





